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WHAT MAY SOCIOLOGISTS DO TOWARD SOLVING THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT WAR SITUATION? 


On June 1, 1917, the following letter was sent to over one hun- 
dred sociologists in the United States: 


My DEAR COLLEAGUE: 

Will you join with other representative sociologists in contributing from 
three hundred to five hundred words to a symposium in the July number of 
The American Journal of Sociology on the subject: “What May the Sociolo- 
gists Do toward Solving the Problems of the Present War Situation ?”’ 

The editors do not wish to prescribe a form for the discussion. They hope 
rather that each reply will emphasize conclusions from the writer’s particular 
viewpoint and special knowledge. The following general implications of the 
inquiry may be suggested: 

1. What social values and standards are likely to be endangered by war- 

time conditions ? 

2. How are the specific and local problems in which you are interested 

affected by war-time conditions ? 

3. How should we correlate problems of the local community with the 

problems of the nation and of co-operating nations ? 

For instance, permanent social agencies in Chicago are threatened with 
twofold disaster: (1) shrinking finances, (2) increased demands for relief. 
European experience has demonstrated the necessity of early control of such 
local conditions, not merely in the local interest, but as insurance of general 
interests. 

May not the combined thinking of the sociologists be a factor in solving 
both the general and the local problems? It is hoped that this suggestion of a 
preliminary symposium will lead to further co-operation in research and pos- 
sible formulation of programs. 
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We plan to use your name in publishing your reply, but will withhold it 
if you so prefer. Copy for the July number must be in the printer’s hands 


not later than June 15s. 
Sincerely yours, 


ALBION W. SMALL 


One question which will naturally be asked regarding such 
a collection of letters as are here published is, how far it represents 
the combined thinking of sociologists upon the subjects discussed. 
In answer to this question a few words in explanation may be per- 
tinent. Any selection of a group to represent American students 
of society must be somewhat formal and arbitrary. Letters were 
sent to one hundred and thirty persons, chosen in the main from 
the membership roll of the American Sociological Society, but 
including a few men and women engaged in the study of problems 
related to the war-time situation. 

The total number of replies received was sixty; of these forty- 
one contributed papers. The replies of those who did not send 
papers may serve, in part, for explanation of the reasons of those who 
did not respond at all. There were some who intended to partici- 
pate, as represented by two early letters expressing keen interest in 
the symposium promising contributions which never came. 
Others had attended the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Pittsburgh and received the request after their 
return too late to take part. Some were on their vacation or 
out of town. Many, no doubt, shared the attitude of one teacher 
of sociology who wrote in explanation of his failure to participate 
that as students of society “we can learn a great deal more than 
we can teach in the present situation.”’ Still others, keenly aware 
of the actuality of certain problems, were convinced that their 
knowledge of the facts of the situation was not complete enough 
to permit a statement at this time. A few may have been some- 
what surprised at finding themselves included in the group of “rep- 
resentative sociologists,” as was a prominent economist who 
wrote that “though a member of the American Sociological 
Society, I do not consider myself a sociologist, and therefore 
do not think that I am entitled to express any opinion on the 


questions.” 
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SOCIOLOGISTS AND THE PRESENT WAR 3 


The material, in general, fell into certain natural divisions and 
was accordingly organized under the following five main heads: 
I. The National Program. 
. Special Problems of a National Program. 
. Technical and Administrative Problems of Social Service 
in War Time. 
. Local Community Problems and the War. 
V. The War and Its Problems as a Subject for Scientific 
Research. 

No attempt is made at this time to comment upon the different 
points of view that are presented. It is hoped that the sym- 
posium, as the first stage of the collective thinking of sociologists 
upon the problems of the war-time situation, may stimulate to 
further research and organization of investigation. This is the 
justification for the paper. 


I. THE NATIONAL PROGRAM 
WIN THE WaR 
Every other interest of this country should be subordinated 


to the attainment of a definitive decision against that for which 
Germany has come to stand. If that decision is not attained, 
nothing else will matter much. In particular, when the issue shall 
have been decided, there should be no staying of the hand of jus- 
tice in the matter of securing “restitution, reparation, and guar- 
antees.”” Those who have suffered unparalleled wrongs should 
decide upon the reparation due, not we. We must not allow our- 
selves to play the butterfly to those beneath the harrow. It is 
not the business of the American sociologist to chatter ethical 
theory from a protected station. 

Again, it is plain that we, as a nation, have been propelled a 
goodly distance along the road of militarism. This militarism of 
ours is not of the virulent type, but all militarism is of the same 
genus, if specifically diverse. We ought to see to it that our hands 
do not become too habituated to the arms forced into them. When 
the emergency is over, we must not allow the presence of vested 
interests that will inevitably attach themselves to the present 
movement to prevent us from returning promptly to the minimum 
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military establishment practicable. In particular, we should insist 
upon it that the military arm shall always realize that it is, and 
must remain, in this country, subordinate to the civil arm—lest 
we slip into even the remotest purlieus of the illusion that has long 
dominated our adversaries. 

And we must keep up the instruments of peace. The mode of 
the present is action, and rightly so; but we must not be drawn 
utterly into it. The war will end after awhile, and living must 
be resumed along former lines. It is peace that is lasting, after 
all. We must keep our peace apparatus from being disrupted and 
paralyzed. In particular, we must resist whatever tends to injure 
our educational system. In the future we shall need all the edu- 


cated men and women we can get. 
A. G. KELLER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


MAKE WAR A CRIME 


The best contribution that sociologists can make “‘ toward solv- 
ing the problems of the present war situation” is clear thinking. 
Of all the world’s great needs in the present juncture, clear think- 
ing is its greatest need. Of all the true and clear and sane thoughts 
that the world needs, the one that it most needs to clearly think 
and to spread from mind to mind till it becomes part of the common 
sense—the sense held in common—s the thought that war is wrong, 
unjustifiable, mtolerable, an abomination to be by all means sup- 
pressed and eradicated. 

Paradoxical as it seems, it is right for America to go to war just 
because war is wrong. Our war is a war against war. Nothing 
can ever justify war except the desire to stop or prevent war or 
tyranny. 

War is on precisely the same ethical and intellectual level as 
perfidy and violence in private life. The only ethical and intel- 
lectual difference is that war is “‘the sum of all villainies.” It is 
worse, for in it villainy is raised to the nth power. 

Strange as it may seem, there are millions who do not think that 
war is ipsa natura wrong. Historically it has been “the business 
of gentlemen.” Kings were glorious in proportion as they con- 
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quered. And today men verily believe that war is a normal and 
proper method of international competition, that it is not only 
inevitable but right for the strong nation to conquer the weaker 
nation and so to extend its dominion. Not only the Hohenzollerns 
and the Junkers, but millions of the common people of Germany 
believe it. And there is grave danger that Americans will believe 
it, that when the blood of our sons begins to be spilt we shall be 
given over to the spirit of national bigotry and hate and the lust 
of conquest, and that, if we do conquer, we may become drunk 
with the delirium of imperialism. 

There was a time when men as moral as Abraham believed in 
polygamy, slavery, and infanticide. Polygamy and slavery were 
quite as thoroughly intrenched in human nature as war. But 
common sense now condemns them; it is time for us to have a com- 
mon sense condemning war. It is no more a justifiable form of 
competition than for rival storekeepers to rob and murder each 
other, or for rival candidates for political office to eliminate each 
other by lurking in the dark with daggers and shotguns. 

Crime is an act that violates the will of a power strong enough to 
punish the culprit. This is essential to the definition of crime. An 
act does not become crime merely because it is wicked. It may be 
as wicked as hell itself and still it is not crime unless it violates 
the will of a power strong enough to punish the perpetrator. There 
has been no power strong enough to discipline the nations. For 
this reason, and for no other, war till now has not beencrime. The 
next step in progress is the establishment of a power with regularly 
constituted agencies for forming and executing judgments, which shall 
be strong enough to discipline nations. This must be either a repub- 
lic of free nations or a world-empire. This step in progress must 
be achieved or else civilization will be subject to a reductio ad 
absurdum, and man must abrogate his title of homo sapiens. For 
war is not only the mth power of all villainies, it is the climax of all 
imbecilities by which the nations, since they cannot burn up their 
own wealth by billions and slaughter their own sons by hundreds 
of thousands, simply exchange work and accomplish these results. 

The necessity for compulsion to keep the peace among the great 
nations may be temporary and brief—a characteristic of transition. 
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There will long continue to be necessity of physical restraint 
for individuals to prevent them from violating the group code. 
But that any great and free group under the leadership of its con- 
stituted authorities should violate its own group code in so imbe- 
cile and dastardly a way as to make war would seem to be highly 
improbable when once a rational group judgment upon the subject 
of war had become a part of the common sense of the civilized 
world. But first there must be a rational group judgment in place 
of a tradition that perpetuates and glorifies the promptings of 
unbridled instinct. We shall never get away from instinct, but 
in other realms of human activity instinct has been redirected by 
reason. Civilization is impossible on the level of unrationalized 
instinct. 

Sociologists must engage in a propaganda for a reasonable 
world-judgment and world-sentiment on the subject of war. 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


RE-ESTABLISH A BASIS FOR INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


It is a profoundly serious situation. Three years ago many 
sociologists were hoping for the general and practical acceptance, 
by all the Great Powers, of the principle of international arbitra- 
tion. The soul of that principle is the willingness of a sovereign 
state, which has a controversy with another sovereign state that 
diplomacy has failed to settle, to allow some outside authority to 
settle it after hearing both the parties concerned. The standard 
of conduct thus set up rests primarily on good faith. Whether 
an adjustment by such an arbitration is capable of physical enforce- 
ment or not makes no difference here. The true sanction belongs 
to the force of morals and good faith. 

This principle has a high social value. It treats a state like 
a moral being. It accepts its pledges. It looks to its honor as the 
guarantee of their fulfilment. 

The war has given this principle a vital stab. It has attacked 
it on its weakest side. It has put in issue the good faith, without 
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which no international intercourse can really flourish. The Allies 
have formally declared that they cannot trust the word of Ger- 
many. In their reply to the German peace overture, under date 
of December 30, 1916, they say that “after the violation by Ger- 
many of her solemn engagements, Germany’s promise is no suffi- 
cient foundatioa on which to re-establish the peace which she 
broke,” and that they “refuse to consider a proposal which is 
empty and insincere” and, in a word, is but “‘a sham offer.” On 
January 18, 1917, a despatch was published from Mr. Balfour to 
the British ambassador at Washington. In this he says that 
before the war Germany stood aloof from the general international 
movement toward treaties of arbitration. Her acts, however, 
“did not prove that such treaties, once made, would be utterly 
ineffectual. This became evident only when war had broken out, 
though the demonstration, when it came, was overwhelming. So 
long as Germany remains the Germany which, without a 
shadow of justification, overran and barbarously ill-treated a 
country it was pledged to defend, no state can regard its 
rights as secure if they have no better protection than a solemn 
treaty.” 

Sociologists can do something toward rendering the sting of 
such words less sharp and their consequences less fatal to an early 
peace. They know that nations express themselves differently at 
times, and in times of special stress often speak unguardedly on 
the spur of the moment. They know why the usual courtly forms 
of diplomatic correspondence have been adopted. It is the “soft 
answer”? which “‘turneth away wrath.” The science of human 
society teaches us that much may be accomplished in smoothing 
away international complications by recognizing the good points 
in a nation’s character, though it be an enemy, and perhaps by 
treating it as better at heart than it may have seemed to show 
itself. It teaches us also that the practice or resort to international 
arbitration is too ancient, and has become too general, ever 
to be abandoned or even essentially impaired. This is the kind 
of doctrine which sociologists can maintain—and maintain 
with a confidence well warranted by the whole history of 
civilization. 
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In the long run modern governments will seldom be found to 
repudiate plain treaty obligations. They may fail occasionally, 
but in the twentieth century, save in rare instances, a great power 


will be true to its word. 


SmeEon E. BALDWIN 
New 


SocIAL POLICIES AFTER THE WAR 


Sociologists in this great world-crisis have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the utility of sociological teachings as aids 
in the solution of national and international problems. Naturally, 
civilization should be retarded a generation or two, because of the 
waste and destruction of war and the hatreds engendered among 
nations. But as an offset to this decimation of life and property 
and loss of kindly feeling, social prevision or telesis should be able 
to make applications of well-recognized principles of sociology and 
social psychology, so as to eliminate ill-will and to multiply con- 
structive achievements. 

One might therefore suggest that during the coming months 
sociologists and their fellow social scientists should strive to pre- 
pare themselves to offer constructive suggestions to such problems 
as the following: 

1. What terms of peace can be suggested, so inherently just 
to all nations concerned, that the bitterness of hostility and the 
rancor of defeat may be at their minimum ? 

2. What is the proper basis for a league of nations which will 
effectively guarantee and safeguard world-peace ? 

3. What international agreements in respect to war debts and 
trade relations are advisable, so as to prevent vindictive economic 
rivalries bound to culminate in other wars? 

4. How are the nations best to conserve the achievements of 
invention and scientific discovery employed in destruction, so as 
to utilize them for the upbuilding of civilization; for example, the 
submarine, the airship, and the new forms of explosive ? 

5. What lessons may be derived from the war in respect to the 
elimination of waste—personal, domestic, industrial, and govern- 
mental ? 
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6. What can the war teach us as to the advantage of national 
regulation and control over great industries for the sake of national 
efficiency and economy ? 

7. The possibility of the gradual substitution (after the war), 
for the military draft, of a system of national civic service, empha- 
sizing a vocational and social training as a preparation for effective 
citizenship. In such a system a sufficient number of young men 
could readily be set apart for instruction in military and naval 
arts and sciences. 

8. In view of the great object-lesson of the war in respect to 
intoxicating liquors, what should be a proper sociological policy 
(not necessarily prohibition) toward the manufacture and sale of 
liquors ? 

9. Problems of the family will require special attention, owing 
to the multiplication of the widowed and the orphaned, to the thou- 
sands of crippled husbands, fathers, and sons lacking specialized 
vocational instruction, and to the numerical inequality of the 
sexes, because of the loss of so many males through battle and camp 
diseases. 

10. How to develop a policy in social welfare that would utilize 
those war experiences gained in handling a nation’s social prob- 
lems as a whole. Decentralized philanthropies should now yield 
place to a national policy of social uplift, and national and state 
departments of social welfare should systematically lessen pauper- 


ism, crime, intemperance, and sexual vice. 
J. Q. DEALEY 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


SUPPORT, IN WAR, THE REFORMS BEGUN IN PEACE 


Both during and after the present war sociologists should be 
in the very thick of things. As specialists in group psychology 
they are in a position to aid in checking mob mind, to serve as a 
mediating agency between those who seek to suppress free speech 
and those who want to talk in season and out without taking the 
trouble to think, to serve as clarifiers of public opinion, to neutral- 
ize sentimentalism and lying oratory. Moreover, they may help 
to put the brakes upon the tendency to superfluous organization, 
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to warn the public against factitious leadership and the legend 
which tends to gather about the unscrupulous and daring adven- 
turer, to safeguard the public against the exploitation of those 
who would abrogate for private profit all our hard-won standards 
of protection for men, women, and child workers, to expose those 
who under guise of patriotism are attempting to dodge well- 
recognized personal and social obligations, to lay low the romanti- 
cists who seek to glorify war, to insist that war is a confession of 
failure and is only excusable as a police measure, to prevent in 
some measure the institutionalizing of suspicion and hatred between 
classes and nations. 

This is a big program and can be carried out only by a division 
of labor among the sociologists. But that it is a program based 
upon facts is easily demonstrated. Charitable funds are drying 
up in favor of war schemes. Societies for the care of the needy, 
the afflicted, and the children are retrenching because their sub- 
scribers are afraid of income taxes or are making (frequently 
needless) war economies. Lukewarm supporters of social-welfare 
measures are taking the opportunity to dodge the issues. The 
air is full of crossing wires strung by personal ambition. Organi- 
zation is becoming a mania. Duplication of effort is rampant. 
In the first hysterical outburst of patriotism a general move occurred 
to abrogate laws protecting the hours and working conditions of 
men, women, and particularly children. Schools were virtually 
suspended and children ordered out upon the land. Much of this 
misguided and vicarious patriotism has been checked and the 
threatened disorganization of schools and labor standards averted, 
at least temporarily, but many hazardous and foolish notions are 
still current. Many crocodile tears are being shed over the pos- 
sible killing by taxation of the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Newspaper space is all but unobtainable for legitimate social- 
welfare news. 

If we cannot move as a separate national body, we can support 
the national propaganda societies working for health, just taxa- 
tion, maintenance of social-welfare standards, etc. There is a 
possible opening for publicity through the Creel Committee at 
Washington. Locally we can work through the committees of 
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public safety, the Red Cross, and such orgamizations as the Cen- 
tral Councils of Social Agencies. 

From the standpoint of sociology our most important service 
would apparently be the convincing of the public that war burdens 
are a sacrifice—something to be accepted generously and added 
to current obligations, not substituted for them. Or, put other- 
wise, that it would be the bitterest irony for our armies to win a 
glorious victory in the trenches of France and come home to a 
country that had defeated itself behind their backs. For general 
sociology the present crisis offers an unparalleled opportunity to 
gather materials wherewith to check up current social theory and 


to formulate further inductions. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EXTEND THE CIRCULATION OF THE SURVEY AND THE NEW 
REPUBLIC 


There is danger that, in trying to save the world for democracy, 
we may adopt the methods and animus of its opposite; that we 
may confound unification with absolutism; that, in achieving sys- 
tem and efficiency, we may obstruct the process of voluntary 
grouping and intelligent criticism. The hope is that the construc- 
tive social forces now operating on an international scale may 
become vigorous enough to supplant the negative ones. 

For realizing this hope the university is peculiarly responsible. 
Here, if anywhere, are perspective, method, reflection, sanity. I 
pass over the obvious contributions which university men, espe- 
cially those in the various departmerits of social science, may make— 
writing, public speaking on the issues of the war, lecture courses 
outside the college walls, evening sessions, etc. Ordinary college 
instruction, given by men whose outlook is scholastic, may be 
unable to penetrate the students’ armor of sluggishness and con- 
ventionality. What I wish to stress is the importance of dissemi- 
nating knowledge of the modus operandi of the public mind in the 
modern community. Group psychology, psychological sociology, 
or social psychology (whatever name is given) must become a 
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working force in the conduct of citizens, to the end that the mem- 
bers of the community may become aware of the social stimuli which 
are playing upon them. It is not an exclusive concern of those who 
give formal courses on public opinion, for all the historical and 
social sciences should be approached from the standpoint of a 
psychology of social contacts. As a practical expedient to coun- 
teract the bombardment which emanates from the newspaper and 
other agencies which build up unconscious social attitudes, I sug- 
gest that sociologists make special effort to extend the circulation 
and influence of the periodicals which stand for analyses of social 
causation and impartial interpretation of changing situations. 
I refer to publications such as the Survey and the New Republic, 
as well as to the more academic journals of the social sciences. 

To keep the university going is not enough. It is imperative 
to clean and oil its machinery, to increase its horse-power, and to 
foresee its destination. In the light of the principles of unity, 
interdependence, and differentiation of function, which the war has 
forced the most inert mind to recognize, the curricula, methods, 
and aims of the university need social surveys. The day of reck- 
oning for traditions which are sheltered by academic courtesy is 
at hand. Its standards of justice, honesty, its administration, 
its faculty meetings, the relation of faculties to students, etc., must 
first embody the principles which shall guide the affairs of munici- 


pality and nation. 
E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


UNITED ACTION BY SOCIOLOGISTS AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


I am greatly interested in your proposed symposium on the 
question, “‘What May the Sociologists Do toward Solving the 
Problems of the Present War Situation?” It seems to me that we 
have an unusual opportunity to call attention to causes and show 
the people what to do in order to change the social order and pre- 
vent some of the calamities that now are appalling us. 

You may be interested in this word as showing how the ques- 
tions at issue are affecting some of our people. Representatives 
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of the social service departments of the churches met last week 
to consider our duty at this hour. Among other questions we 
discussed the financing of the war, and some men were in favor of 
the Liberty Loan and such a policy for financing the war. Others 
felt that this at best was an emergency measute and should not be 
accepted as the settled policy for the future. Yet, when we pro- 
posed the appointment of a committee to consider the question at 
issue, some men objected and said that such a course would be 
little else than treason. This indicates a most serious danger in 
our American life. It illustrates the fatalism of the multitude of 
which Mr. Bryce speaks, and it shows the helplessness of social 
workers when it comes to large questions of national policy. It 
really amounts to the old idea that the king can do no wrong, 
though in this case the king happens to be Congress. 

I find also a marked disposition to sidetrack all questions deal- 
ing with social justice and industrial reform; and to my mind here 
is the most serious danger at this hour. Unless we are very careful, 
questions of fundamental justice will be sidetracked for many years, 
and men will come to believe that the only thing we can do is to 
accept things as they are and deal in palliatives. 

May I suggest that the sociologists and social service workers 
come together and spend some time facing these questions, trying 
to find the fundamental principles which need emphasis ? 

A PROMINENT SOCIAL WORKER’ 


THE SOCIOLOGIST AS SOCIAL PROPHET 


The sociologist can give direction in the turmoil of plans and 
suggestions which the war has generated in every community. 
Many who have been aroused to the seriousness of the situation 
have responded to the President’s appeal to help the country. 
There has been “mounting in hot haste” to meet the rather inchoate 
demands of the situation. There has been little lack of volunteers, 
but of leaders to train and guide them there has been a great and 


* This reply was a personal note to the editor, not intended for publication. 
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still unfulfilled need. The sociologist, of all men, should be able 
to furnish this leadership. His vision should see clearly what is 
primary and what secondary in a program. He should furnish 
the teachings of experience in order to prevent mistakes. Much 
wasted energy can be saved by him for useful purposes. For 
example, he can counsel women desirous of making Red Cross band- 
ages and supplies first to get in touch with the Red Cross authori- 
ties and secure the specifications to which such supplies must 
conform. 

The sociologist can help to co-ordinate the forces available. 
Much trouble arises from the fact that people get in each other’s 
way. Contrast an army with a mob. In the event of any crisis 
a thousand cross-currents set in in almost as many directions. 
Thus, at the outbreak of the war—and the practice still persists 
in many places—the Red Cross, the Associated Charities, various 
relief organizations, the local council of defense, each set out to do 
what it could, often without consulting the others and without 
division of the labor to be done. Jealousy arose, duplication of 
effort resulted. There was no team work. The sociologist may 
not always be the best organizer in the community, but he should 
know the problem and should be able to suggest how the various 
organizations can be co-ordinated. 

Acquainted with the principles according to which men in great 
masses act and knowing the elemental factors of the social process, 
the sociologist is by training fitted to be the social prophet in the 
crisis upon us. For example, he knows that certain opposing ideals 
have brought on the war. He knows that even illusions cannot 
be dissipated in a day. He knows that new ideals and common 
interests alone can make a new world wherein can dwell righteous- 
ness and peace. He is well aware that, after the necessity of the 
present emphasis has passed, new adjustments, both international 
and national, must be made and new ideals must take possession 
of the peoples of the Western world. He is sure that the problems 
after the war must not be lost sight of during the war. He can 
help to see that they are not now forgotten. 


J. L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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PusH THE ‘“‘SOCIOLOGICAL PoINT OF VIEW” 


The sociologists may unite upon a well-defined, positive pro- 
gram for conserving the social values already attained and for 
urging upon practical opinion a practical social idealism (to be 
attained) in international matters. 

In the first place, there is a group of concrete social standards 
which must be kept steadfastly before the public mind. The list 
is long, but certain standards may be mentioned by way of illus- 
tration: (a) the maintenance of the child-labor legislation that 
has become the law of the states or of the nation; (6) the conserva- 
tion of woman-power in industry; (c) the safeguarding of the 
health and energy of men in industry; (d) the reorganization of 
social relief work, so that established charitable agencies will not 
be handicapped and so that the civilian relief of proper needs of 
war may be met expeditiously (the importance of proper allow- 
ances by the government to the soldiers, so that their dependents 
may not need charity is essential); (e) the necessity of prohibiting 
the manufacture of spirituous liquors as a conservation measure; 
and (f) the fight against the presence of organized vice in the vicinity 
of soldiers’ training camps and in behalf of the organization of 
constructive recreational activities for the leisure hours of the 
soldiers in training. 

In the second regard, there is the necessity of pushing the 
sociological point of view to the front. If applied to matters of 
war finance, the sociological point of view involves the conscrip- 
tion, not only of labor, but also of wealth and incomes of certain 
types (no one in this country should profit from the manufacture 
of war munitions). If applied to the food question, it would mean 
probably the creation by Congress of a board of at least three 
members (not the creation of a position of ‘‘food dictator’”’). Such 
a board could exercise more wisdom than could one individual, 
but, more important, democratic control without loss of efficiency 
would be conserved. If applied to the censorship of the press, it 
would involve probably the creation of a board of at least three 
members. What individual is wise enough to exercise the vast 
power wrapped up in deciding what news shall be given out or not 
given out when that news affects the welfare of 100,000,000 people ? 
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In such a plan, in the long run, is not the spirit of democracy endan- 
gered? A board of censorship of at least three members—to be 
appointed by Congress and to include the President—would con- 
serve the spirit of democracy and at the same time would undoubt- 
edly guarantee as wise and as efficient control as would any other 
plan. If applied to international affairs, the sociological point of 
view would mean the creation of a genuine international spirit on 
the part of individuals and of nations. It would mean a democ- 
racy of interests within the nation and a democracy of nations 
themselves. During this war for democracy it ought to be 
possible for our nation actually to develop more democracy within 
the nation than we have known before. It is also imperative that 
our nation, including the powerful interests within the nation, 
increase its international spirit—a spirit which will create and 
actively uphold international institutions for conserving the prog- 
ress of the world through constructive measures. 


E. S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


TRANSFORM IDEALS AND PRINCIPLES 


The situation in America and in the world at this hour is 
a challenge to social leaders. It is a challenge to all kinds of 
leaders; but it is a direct challenge to sociologists and churchmen. 
How have these calamities that now threaten civilization come 
about? What are the causes and conditions that have produced 
these results? And what can we do to cure these evils and prevent 
the recurrence of such catastrophes ? 

The most serious fact about the present situation is the help- 
lessness of the recognized leaders. The church is supposed to 
understand the mind of the Lord and to know what to do in any 
crisis. Yet the churches do not know their mind on these questions 
at issue; and so they cannot speak in a united voice with convincing 
authority. Religion as embodied in present institutions seems 
utterly impotent and can do little to enlighten the nations. The 
economists are not agreed on the best means of financing the war 
and cannot give any clear light. Sociologists deal with social 
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causes and forces and know something of social tendencies. Yet 
so far they have no voice that commands confidence. This break- 
down—almost bankruptcy—of present recognized leadership is one 
of the most significant facts of the hour. Each group of thinkers 
and workers has seen a part of the field, but there is a failure to 
see the field as a whole. Paradoxical as it may seem, we must 
know the whole to see a part. 

What can the sociologists do at this time? Three things are 
vital: first, we must find the causes of the tragic phenomena; 
secondly, we must see the next steps in social reconstruction; 
thirdly, we must dare to lead men in the search for social justice 
and international reconstruction. 

The fact that we have such social evils as poverty, crime, dis- 
ease, feeble-mindedness, physical defectiveness, misery, is evidence 
that some radical defects and maladjustments exist in the social 
order. Never again can we be satisfied with mere palliatives and 
repairs. So long as present conditions exist, these tragic phenom- 
ena will appear. Yet what must we do and where shall we begin ? 

In the industrial world we have a condition that is little better 
than civil war. It is admitted by all that the present industrial 
order is working badly. Many frankly declare that the wage system 
has broken down on our hands. It is certain that there are some 
false principles in the present social order; so long as these princi- 
ples and presuppositions remain, that long “the goodly fellowship 
of the apostles could not operate our present industrial order and 
make its workings just.” The principles and methods of the 
economic world today foredoom the industrial order to be a scene 
of confusion and strife. Yet what must we do to bring in a better 
order of things? One illustration may make our perplexity evident. 
Some years ago a pastor related this incident: A member of his 
church, a man at the head of a great steel mill employing some five 
thousand men, said: “‘Pastor, I want you to help me; I want to 
get my business on a Christian basis. I cannot increase the wages 
of the men very much with trade as it is; and, after all, that will 
not solve the problem. We try to treat the men kindly. But 
there is something beyond this. Now tell me what to do and I 
will do it.” And the pastor confessed to me: “Batten, I did not 
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know what in the world to tell him.”” The times of that incom- 
petency God may wink at, but he is commanding us today to act 
more wisely. Yet what must we do to get our industrial life on a 
moral, Christian basis? Here is the direct challenge. 

Then the fact that such a calamity as the present world-war 
could occur is evidence that something is radically wrong in our 
present civilization. The world-war is a challenge to us to scru- 
tinize carefully the underlying principles of our civilization that 
we may reject the false and affirm the true. The moment we con- 
sider the accepted principles of our civilization we see that such a 
calamity as the war was inevitable. There is no mystery about it. 
It comes as a surprise to no one. The causes of the war are deep- 
rooted in the ideals and principles, the policies and ambitions, of 
the nations. When men heap up explosives and throw around 
firebrands, an explosion is foredoomed. 

The primary causes of the war are found in the ideals and prin- 
ciples of the nations. Hence the primary reform must be made in 
the ideals and principles of the peoples. But what shall we do and 
where shall we begin? What principles must be rejected and what 
must be affirmed? Any leadership, be it church or college, that 
cannot show us the way out is no leadership at all. 

Here is the supreme challenge to the sociologists of the world to 
prove what their science and leadership are worth. The present 
situation demands that sociologists interpret the causes of the 
tragic phenomena of modern society; that they show us what to 
do and where to begin. In a word, there is an unusual opportunity 
to show the way in social, industrial, and international recon- 


struction. 
SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE AND BROTHERHOOD 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


STUDY THE PROBLEMS CAUSED BY THE WAR 


We are confronted by un fait accompli—the country is at war. 
How it came to be at war is a question for the historian. Most 
sociologists, I take it, whatever be their opinion with regard to 
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war in general and with respect to the expediency of the action of 
the Congress in declaring a state of war, are interested, first of all, 
in bringing this war to a successful conclusion. This being their 
first consideration, they, like all loyal citizens, are ready to con- 
tribute their small part personally to perfect our national efficiency 
in order to meet present conditions. 

There are certain questions arising from these conditions, 
however, which belong particularly in the field of sociology, pure 
or applied, and which on that account should engage the present 
attention of all sociologists as such. 

First among these, at least in my mind, is the ever-present 
question of educational readjustment, the adaptation of our edu- 
cational agencies to the true demands of social progress. This is 
a question in which I am particularly and doubly interested on 
account of my relation to the education of university students in 
my classes and to adult popular education through university 
extension. The partial inefficiency of present standards of edu- 
cation has, I think, been demonstrated. What fundamental 
changes should be made? To what extent, for instance, should we 
favor the introduction of the military idea in our educational 
practices, if we are to favor it at all? What system of physical 
education would best meet the present and future social need ? 
This is a sociological as well as an educational question, and in 
regard to it sociologists should have something definite to say and 
should say it soon. 

A second question arises from the nature and extent of the 
concessions demanded of the individual citizen by the government 
as war measures. To what extent are they necessary? And how 
far may they safely be granted? Silent leges inter arma. Suc- 
cessful war means certain restrictions of speech, of the freedom 
of the press, and of the right of assemblage. Such restrictions, 
however necessary, are always dangerous, for they are likely to be 
insisted upon and continued after the conditions which gave rise 
to them no longer exist. They are right who fear that the stand- 
ards of democracy are endangered. It is obvious that, without 
free speech, a free press, and the right of assemblage, democracy 
is nothing but a name. Should not sociologists attempt to do 
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something to impress upon the public mind the temporary charac- 
ter of most of the concessions now made—to stamp them with 
“for this trip only”’ ? 

Thirdly, there is the further problem of determining just which 
of these concessions should be permanent. The war, terrible as it 
is likely to be, terrible as war always is, will undoubtedly bring in 
its train certain beneficial results. It will reveal, for instance, 
certain weak spots in our social, political, and industrial organiza- 
tion. It will surely impress upon all who reflect in the slightest 
degree the fact that unrestricted individualism means weakness in 
a nation when strong outside pressure is brought to bear upon it. 
It will illustrate the advantages of industrial co-operation and, in 
certain instances, of national control of industrial operations. At 
the end of the war some of these advantages will incidentally have 
been secured. Sociologists might well contribute something to 
the determination of the extent to which, when the war is ended, 
there should be a return to the status quo ante, particularly in our 
industrial life. There will no doubt be a demand for such a return 
in cases in which a return will be equivalent to reaction, on the 
ground that all concessions due to the war were granted with the 
understanding that they were to be of a temporary character. 
Any progress gained at the immense cost of war should be con- 
served, and sociologists, by emphasizing the practical teachings 
of their science, may help conserve it. 

Finally, we should attack at once the problem of social reorgani- 
zation when the war is concluded. What should be done in the 
way of international agreement and organization to prevent the 
recurrence of war? That is perhaps the greatest political 
sociological problem of the present age. Shall we strive for imér- 
national disarmament or a world-court? For a league to enforce 
peace? Or shall we center upon the need of a fundamental reor- 
ganization of the industrial economy of the world? Sociologists, 
by virtue of their training in the specific field of social development, 
should be able to throw some light on this great question, and I, 
for one, should like to see it made the subject for consideration at 
the next meeting of the American Sociological Society. 

I. W. HowERTH 
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II. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF A NATIONAL PROGRAM 
NATIONALISM AND COSMOPOLITANISM 


The war has revealed more clearly than ever before the lack 
of historical perspective on the part of the public at large. An 
example of this is the failure to recognize that the development of 
a strong national consciousness has resulted again and again in an 
offensive policy which has sometimes taken the form of a career of 
militarism and attempted conquest. While the*causes of this 
phenomenon have varied considerably and have in some cases 
included dynastic and religious factors, as well as the usual demo- 
graphic, economic, and political factors, it is evident that this has 
happened to the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Turks, Span- 
iards, and several other nations within historical times. 

Both sides in the present great controversy have usually ignored 
this important historical fact,~ This has been notably true of the 
Germans and their a still remain blind to the fact that 
the megalomaniac Teutorfic pretensions are manifestations of an 
exaggerated national ego, which has again arisen to curse the 
world. But it has also been true of ourselves and our allies, for 
we have been too prone to attribute the aggression of the Germans 
and its horrible results to the inherent sinfulness of the German or 
Prussian character. 

Here, then, is a great task which the sociologists can aid in per- 
forming—namely, to interpret the present world-situation in the 
light of history. It should be made clear to the public that man- 
kind cannot be safe from another holocaust so long as any nation 
is likely to develop an excessively strong national consciousness. 
The practical significance of this fact is obvious. Democratic 
and cosmopolitan ideals and methods must be encouraged as much 
as possible in order to counter the dangerous forces for nationalism. 

To many of our provincial fellow-citizens the war in Europe 
has seemed meaningless. From their insular point of view it has 
appeared to be no more a concern of ours than a war on the planet 
Mars. To the conservatives our entrance into the war has sig- 
nified a call to chauvinistic patriotism and nationalism. To many 
of the radicals the war has meant nothing more than an oppor- 
tunity for the dark forces of reaction which war and militarism 
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inevitably release. In their historical myopia these radicals have 
failed to discern that national egotistic aggression must be sup- 
pressed before cosmopolitanism can prevail in the world. 

The sociologists, presumably well versed in the facts of social 
evolution, should contribute heavily toward performing the func- 
tion of giving currency to this historical interpretation. While 
the immediate and local social values and standards endangered 
by the war are of great importance, I believe that the task of 
clarifying the vision of mankind as to the ultimate significance of 
the war is of transcendent importance for sociologists. Conse- 
quently, by word of mouth and with the pen we should set about 


fulfilling this great mission. 
MAURICE PARMELEE 
COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw YORK 


SENTIMENTALITY AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


1. The one great task before the American people at the pres- 
ent time is to win the war. The first thing for us to do is to arouse 
all Americans to an appreciation of the fact that our historic iso- 
lation is past, that from now henceforward we must devote our 
minds to the study and our lives to the solution of international 
problems. 

2. The value which is most endangered by the present crisis 
is that of the higher intellectualism—of reason, good sense, and 
justice. This is endangered from many sides. The false, mysti- 
cal, inhuman doctrines connected with the names of Nietzsche, 
Treitschke, Cramb, and an unfortunate number of followers are 
being preached with all the fervor, eloquence, and alluring charm 
of a new religion. On the other hand, reason and justice are 
endangered by great numbers of sentimentalists in the ranks 
of pacifism and other isms. Again, all persons have been so 
impressed in the last three years by the maleficent power of the 
intellect when used to produce engines of destruction that they 
tend to forget the beneficent power of the intellect when used for 
good ends. One lady (A. Hamilton, M.D.) has even written an 
article on the question “Is science for or against human welfare ?” 
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and has leaned toward the latter alternative. If these tendencies 
prevail, we shall revert to the Dark Ages—the ages of passion, fear, 
superstition, ignorance, and consequent cruelty. 

Especially in morals is there urgent need of more Hellenism 
and less Hebraism. In the realm of morals it is most necessary, 
and at the same time most difficult, to train men to clear and 
straight thinking. The people as a whole, and especially college 
students, who are to become the leaders of the people, should be 
imbued with the scientific spirit in their moral life and thought, 
in order that they may not be ruled in difficult moral situations 
by undisciplined sentiments and catchwords. They should know, 
for example, the psychological reasons why the attempt to produce 
“brotherly love’’ between all men has often led to hatred. Inter- 
national relations should be based, not upon love, but upon justice. 
Sentimentality, as is plainly evident in the present crisis, is inimi- 
cal to justice. The claim should not be made, as it has been made 
in some quarters, that America in this war is sacrificing herself 
for the sake of other nations. America’s interests and justifica- 
tions in the war cannot be understood without scientific ethics. 


WALLACE CRAIG 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


FORMULATION OF A RACIAL POLicy 


Two problems cry for solution: First, the development of 
industrial efficiency for our proper maintenance during and after 
the war. To this end we need a social philosophy and idealism 
which squares with the public good, and which applies as well to 
peace as to war. The great danger that threatens us at this hour is 
that we not only have to meet extraordinary demands, but have 
to construct a special idealism and propaganda to supply the stimu- 
lus. War imperatively demands of us the enlistment of our per- 
sonal services and an economy in living, thereby to make adequate 
material sacrifices. Sociology has failed to prepare us for this 
emergency through its accentuation of multitudinous local prob- 
lems. It should have established, as a universally accepted con- 
cept, the truth that each citizen is part of an organic whole, and 
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that the interests of both are identical. Had this been done, as 
advised by the founder of sociology, public service would be the 
primary motive and pleasure of every citizen, who would wish 
only for so much of the world’s goods as to render him an efficient 


servant, and what he might acquire above that he would apply 


only toward increasing the efficiency of others. In times of war 
we are constrained to act on this principle, but the obligation to 
act upon it is the same in times of peace. If this principle could 
now be applied, we would easily meet the war demands and have a 
surplus for the after-battles for social reform. The real situation 
is that we are all individualists, wasting a great part of our wealth 
in goods and human life in ostentatious expenditures for the pam- 
pering of vanity, pride, and selfish appetites. It is the low personal 
idealism of mankind which creates our multitudinous social prob- 
lems and strews the path of history with wreck and ruin. 

The other problem is to establish in the conscience of mankind 
some comprehensible view of the rights of races to place on this 
earth and to self-government. We have plenty of fine phraseology 
on the subject, but are no nearer its solution now than before the 
war began. When this war is over, will each ethnic group decide 
for itself under what government it will live? Will the present 
states of Switzerland and Belgium be dissolved into their linguistic 
elements, forming still smaller states? Will Ireland be permitted 
to cut loose from England and confederate with Turkey? Will 
we allow Mississippi, by a majority vote, to form a black republic 
and confederate with Haiti? What is to become of Africa and 
India, where millions now live in subjection to Europe? Until 
we agree upon some principles that will give answer to these ques- 
tions, we have nothing to offer as a basis for future peace, and 


another war of greater magnitude is inevitable. 
JEROME Dowp 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AS AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


The temptation for many of us, in the present international 
situation, is to focus our attention on some of the more important 
immediate problems arising out of the war—the health problems 
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of the civil and military population, the changes in the age and 
sex composition of the population, the effect of the war upon the 
birth- and death-rates, the relation of militarism to individual 
liberty and family life, the problems of finance and administration 
caused by the diverting of phi'anthropic funds to war relief, and 
the standardization of war-relief expenditures. These problems 
are forced upon us by the needs of the hour, and they must be 
wisely and efficiently solved. But there is a more fundamental 
problem which the sociologists should attack. This problem is 
to determine the defects in our present scheme of social relation- 
ships which caused the war and to set forth the constructive adjust- 
ments necessary in our social organization to avoid wars in the 
future or to minimize their occurrence and to eliminate the waste 
and loss which go with them. The present war has its causes 
deeply rooted in our entire scheme of social organization. It has 
not been caused by one nation or one set of national interests. 
It has not been caused primarily by the desire to defend the liber- 
ties of small nations, to establish a world-empire, or to ‘‘make the 
world safe for democracy.”’ These are not the primary ideals of 
the war. These shibboleths do not explain the true nature of the 
struggle. They may serve as artificial stimulants for patriotism, 
but they are not adequate to analyze or to interpret our stormy 
time. The war is the result of a system of relationships, and these 
relationships are based upon existing social institutions—the family, 
the school, the right of private property, the church, and the 
state. If we are going to make a rational adjustment of a sys- 
tem of relationships, we must see to it that the primary constitu- 
ent elements which enter into that relationship are sound and 
wholesome, with the potential characteristics of flexibility and 
growth. It is easy to see, for example, that the prevailing con- 
cepts regarding private property, with their logical corollaries of 
foreign markets and new fields of investment, have a primary part 
in the causes of the war and the war complex. This relationship, 
easily seen in the case of private property, holds true in reference 
to other social institutions. Education has too long been used by 
the ruling classes to maintain established interests and the status guo 
which precipitated the war. From our religious concepts we have 
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taken the doctrine of retribution, clothed it with the name of 
indemnity, and are now stupidly applying it to international 
relationships. The retributive theory, which we have abandoned 
in the scientific method of dealing with social offenders, is being 
revived in international relationships to satisfy primitive instinc- 
tive impulses and prejudices, which we are not far-seeing enough to 
discard. The primary function of the sociologist in the present 
situation is to point out that war arises from defects in a com- 
plex of social relationships deeply rooted in all our social institu- 
tions and to describe concretely and clearly how we must modify 
our social institutions—the church, the school, the right of private 
property, the family, and the state—to avoid in the future the 
ruin and disaster which are threatening this generation. 


James G. STEVENS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


LAND DISTRIBUTION AND BIRTH CONTROL 


Sociologists can render no greater service to humanity than 
by teaching the meaning of the man-land ratio and by devising 
and introducing expedients whereby the factors which underlie 
this ratio may be controlled and manipulated to serve world- 
interests rather than sectional interests. While the greater part 
of this service must be fulfilled after peace has been declared, the 
preliminary steps cannot be undertaken too early. 

The desire for land is one of the strongest and most deep- 
seated of human passions, and naturally so, since land is the sole 
ultimate source of wealth of every kind, and the possession of land 
is the primary requirement for the acquisition of wealth. When 
the ratio of men to land is so low that territory may be acquired by 
individuals or social groups, under existing conditions, with rela- 
tively little difficulty, and without infringing upon the possessions 
of others, this passion generates little friction, dissension, or hatred. 
But when conditions become such that the only way in which land 
can be secured is by taking it from someone else, the possibilities 
of discord are unlimited. Most social groups for most of the his- 
toric period have lived under conditions of the latter sort, and most 
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of the wars of history, including the present one, have doubtless 
rested at the bottom upon the struggle for land. The discovery 
of America and the other great discoveries afforded the peoples 
of western civilization a certain respite, since the people 
from whom the land was to be taken could offer but feeble 
resistance. 

The twentieth century sees practically all the land suitable for 
habitation by the energetic races of the world so fully occupied by 
these same races that no nation has now any place to turn to find 
an outlet for the surplus of its expanding population. The United 
States, having long served as a safety valve, is rapidly coming to 
realize that she must throw up barricades; Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, and Brazil, while still in the stage of welcoming acces- 
sions of population, will soon reach the point where the United 
States is now, and the first two already have strict provisions as to 
the sort of population they will receive. The day will soon dawn 
when every aggressive nation will look upon every other nation 
as one of the obstacles to a seemingly necessary territorial expan- 
sion. 

Before there can be any assurance of permanent international 
peace, one of two things must happen. Either nations must be 
imbued with so high a regard for the rights of other nations that 
no amount of pressure of population on land will induce them to 
undertake aggressions upon the territory of others, or else the 
growth of population must be so controlled that excessive pressure 
will never occur. The latter of these possibilities apparently offers 
the most hope. 

Successive improvements in the industrial arts will doubtless 
continue to afford opportunity for increases in population without 
loss in the standard of living. There is no ground for hope that 
they will provide for anything like the maximum multiplication 
of the species. The two phenomena which call for conscious and 
effective control are obviously migration and reproduction. To 
devise methods of control is a task worthy of the metal of the most 
ambitious sociologist. 

Henry P. FAIRCHILD 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
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FEMINISM AND THE FAMILY AFTER THE WAR 


Because of the apparent failure of men to live:in a reasonable 
international association, we, as a people, face the danger of a 
militant skepticism regarding social progress and idealism. Per- 
sonal contact with conquering force will most effectively teach many 
men a social philosophy in profound degree reactionary. If law 
rules in social relations, as in the physical realm, and if social 
advance may be made by an intelligent control of such law, these 
facts must be driven into the attention of average men and women. 
Sociology must forego the luxury of philosophic dissertation and 
make to popular thought a convincing contribution that shall be 
both scientific and democratic. 

At present a large number of men and women are superstitious 
in the social realm and therefore badly prepared to meet the new 
strain that war will surely put upon social standards and values. 
Our contribution, as scientists, should be a persuasive inter- 
pretation of the fact that our sociai welfare is conditioned 
by a wise use of our present knowledge regarding social 
laws. Country people need this teaching even more than city 
people. 

This program requires that we attempt to socialize education 
and especially the first two years of college training, that the 
next generation may not lack leaders who appreciate the meaning 
of social causation. Our present individualistic education is 
obsolete. 

We must also assume a larger obligation in practical social 
service, especially in regard to new problems that are likely to 
follow the war. At present practical social workers are obtaining 
their greatest assistance from the sciences of psychiatry, abnormal 
psychology, and medicine. We must accept the challenge of the 
times and prove our social leadership. This requires that we help 
prepare by our propaganda all types of social workers to meet 
such war results as have already appeared in Europe—an enor- 
mous syphilitic epidemic, fluid family relationships, a greater 
disproportion between the two sexes, an increase in those physi- 
cally mutilated and mentally weakened, a decrease of births, the 
rapid expansion of woman’s economic experiences, and the bitter 
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philosophy of life expressed in “eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.” 

We must, also, expect the war to influence profoundly our 
science. E. R. Groves 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


CONSERVE THE IDEALISTIC REBEL 


It occurs to me that one of the important problems arising in 
connection with the war situation concerns those gifted and high- 
hearted youth of the country who have translated into rebellious 
conduct their belief that war is the greatest of all evils. There 
are individuals in every large community who have clearly com- 
prehended the savage cruelties of warfare and who are not amen- 
able to the devices of social control which are always employed 
by national governments when war has been undertaken. They 
believe that there is no greater evil than war and that they can 
contribute most toward the abolition of war by refusing to partici- 
pate in warlike activities. 

These persons, who have not yet lived long enough to tolerate 
compromise with their ideals, are now in danger of being broken 
and destroyed by society. But society will have crying need of 
such stern young idealists when this war is over. They are the 
prophets of a future civilization which will abolish armed warfare 
between nations, as our present civilization has abolished armed 
warfare between persons. They are among the few who are ca- 
pable of convictions, and who are strong enough knowingly to incur 
punishment for the sake of ideas. Whether we personally agree 
with their ideas is beside the point. History should have taught us 
long ago to cherish such variants, but, in fact, it is almost as easy 
now as it was in ancient Greece to give them hemlock. 

How to preserve the moral and intellectual lives of these valu- 
able rebels, in the midst of the present war situation, is a problem 
that may well occupy the attention of the sociologists. We are 
almost as prone as were the men of the Middle Ages to confuse 
new virtues with vice and unfamiliar forms of courage with cow- 
ardice. 
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Therefore it seems to me that the sociologists, who by pro- 
fession know and teach the history of civilization, should do what 
they can by discussion and by influence to preserve rebellious 
young idealists for the post-bellum times that will feel such sore 
need of them. Leta S. HoLtitincwortH 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PROBLEMS OF NEGRO MIGRATION 


Among the problems created by the present war situation are 
those which have arisen in connection with the migration of vast 
numbers of Negroes from the South to northern industrial centers 
to meet the labor shortage caused by the stoppage of immigration 
from Europe. One set of these problems relates to the South, 
the other to the North. 

In the South the effort is to handle the migration movement 
so that there will not be disaster to southern industries, particu- 
larly agriculture. The South heretofore has imported annually 
about seven hundred million dollars’ worth of foodstuffs from the 
North and West. This year, however, because of the exigencies 
of the food crisis, it is necessary that she feed herself. In order 
to do this, she must conserve her labor supply. 

The problems which just now confront the South are how to 
deal with migration and at the same time successfully meet the 
food crisis. Two ways have been suggested: one, to have more 
stringent labor laws, that is, by force and restrictions endeavor to 
check the movement; efforts along this line have thus far failed; 
the other suggested way is to have co-operation between the races 
with the assurance of better wages and better treatment of Negroes, 
including, here, protection from mob violence, justice in the courts, 
and better educational facilities. It appears that the latter way 
would be productive of the best results. 

In the North, as the result of Negro migration, a number of 
problems have arisen. These problems relate to the treatment 
of the Negro in public places, the administration of the law as it 
relates to him, his protection under the law, labor friction, and his 
general social conditions. 
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There are a number of agencies which may be used in solving 
the problem resulting from migration. Among Negroes are a 
number of organizations which may be of great service in this 
work. The chief of these are: the church, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, women’s clubs, the “National League on Urban 
Conditions among Negroes,’”’ and ‘‘The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People.” White organizations which 
can render valuable service are: welfare associations, charity 
organizations, social centers, and the churches. Some of the 
agencies which have heretofore been used for the uplift of foreign 
immigrants could now be used for the uplift of Negro migrants, 
among whom are no hyphens, whose loyalty is not doubted. 

In the North, as in the South, much can be accomplished 
through racial co-operation. By this means better living condi- 
tions for Negroes may be secured. Steps may be taken to see that 
the rights and privileges that the Negroes now have are not cur- 
tailed. There should be efforts to reduce racial friction to a mini- 
mum, so that riots, such as occurred at East St. Louis, will be 
prevented. The ultimate object of both North and South should 
be to make of the Negroes more intelligent, efficient, and desirable 
citizens. 

Monroe N. Work 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


LABOR AND CAPITAL, AND THE WAR 


I am strongly of the opinion that one of the most serious prob- 
lems emphasized by the war is the labor situation. How trouble- 
some the unrest of American labor has been during the past two 
years and a half every employer and every economist knows. 
Strikes and lockouts, however, are only symptoms of conditions. 
Unsatisfactory conditions are the real cause of the strikes. In 
spite of apparent gains, labor as a whole is not as well off as it was 
before the war. Wage gains have been absorbed by increases in 
living costs. There are more strikes right now than at any time 
since the war began. This is in spite of apparent gains and in 
spite of appeals to patriotism. 
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Labor-union leaders, by joining hands with war leaders, have 
to a great degree lost the confidence of the workers. Join with 
this the Russian revolution, and you have the items that make for 
danger. The lines that relate American workers with Russian 
workers run across all seas. Labor, instead of being a local or a 
national matter, has all at once become an international matter. 
As I write Socialists are dictating terms to the world! 

If the war keeps on and if we do not see more co-operation 
between employer and employee here in America, it does not 
take much imagination to see the fires that burn in Russia leap- 
ing across the boundaries to start a conflagration in the rest of 
Europe and in this country as well. The lines are all laid for such 
an event. 

I see no way out except for labor to be taken into the confi- 
dence of employers and of governments as never before. Labor 
must get more money. Capital must divide profits with labor. 
The only way that capital can save itself is by saving labor. What 
I mean is this: Labor is going to have more. It is going to have 
more anyway. The only question to be settled is whether labor 
will get what it wants by fair means or foul—by earning it or by 
taking it, by producing it or by confiscating it. 

Remember that labor can do what it wishes to do so long as it 
doesn’t run counter to economic law. There is no other force 
that can withstand labor, united and determined. It is up to us 
then to spread right economic principles among the workers; to 
open business up to them in frankness and co-operation; to share 
with them the rights and privileges that we have claimed as capi- 
tal’s exclusive rights. The sooner we get about this the better 
it will be for all of us. Hence, my answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
can sociologists do toward solving problems of the war situation ?”’ 
is this: 

Get after the capitalistic interests of the United States. Show 
them what a precarious position they are in, and urge them now 
to take labor in at the front door cheerfully and not to wait until 
their house is knocked down. 


RoGER W. BABSON 
WELLESLEY Mass. 
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LABOR ON THE PActFic COAST 


The greatest service which the sociologist can perform is that 
of helping to straight thinking on social questions in the face of 
the destructive forces of fear and self-interest. Traditional 
beliefs menace the position of rational social ideas, so that authority 
and force, plus emotionalism, endanger our better standards. As 
an illustration, certain interests on the Pacific Coast have urged 
the admission of Chinese coolie labor without restriction “for the 
period of the war,’’ there being no attempt to give evidence of the 
need of this change in our established policy; and the movement 
has gained considerable headway. Similarly, the urgent demand 
for labor threatens the education and vigor of childhood. Sociolo- 
gists should unite in the effort to protect child life against the 
demand for child labor. We ought also to urge vigorously a war- 
emergency policy of prohibition as a safeguard to health and as a 
measure of efficiency. We ought to be heard on the problem of 
how the war should be paid for. We should push the development 
of greater efficiency in local welfare organizations, in view of increas- 
ing needs. And we might wisely urge an expansion of the Federal 
employment service, to meet the more varied demands for employ- 


ment which we shall soon have to face. 
WALTER G. BEACH 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


War is abnormal in no respect so much as in its overmastering 
demand for immediate results. Of the perverse trends which the 
present war has brought I shall suggest two which it will be the 
duty of a sound social philosophy to counteract or curb. The 
passion for efficiency, interpreted in terms purely mechanical, 
was already well developed before the war, and of course the war 
itself has greatly intensified it. In the period following the war 
the habit of subordinating moral to material ends and individual 
to mass interests will doubtless have become firmly fixed. The 
sociologist who has hitherto felt impelled in season and out of 
season to hurl a hot gospel of organization and discipline at our 
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limp, sprawling individualism, will probably, by the irony of fate, 
now find himself forced to champion the doctrine of individual 
freedom and initiative in the interest of maintaining a proper bal- 
ance. 

A parallel tendency, also well developed before the war, but 
enormously accentuated by it, is vocational overspecialization in 
education. It is true that this tendency has found a measurable 
degree of sanction in the glittering half-truths of recent educational 
theorists, whose chief appeal has avowedly been to social interests 
and to certain elusive conclusions of so-called social psychology. 
There is always present in the popular mind a suspicion that no 
part of education which cannot be immediately translated into 
practical utility is worth while, and the fussy type of patriotic 
endeavor of many educators in recent months has helped to encour- 
age this suspicion. It will become the task of sociology in the 
post-bellum period to establish again the wider social function 
of education and to interpret all types of educational effort as an 
investment rather than an immediate turnover. 

Sociology in America is still primarily a teaching subject. 
This simplifies the problem of its reaction on society in normal 
times, and it is through its influence in normal times that sociology 
may hope to be most fruitful. How a national spirit may be 
molded and organized by educational agencies, all the world sees 
in the case of the present Germany. With equally definite pur- 
poses, but directed to quite other ends, American sociology may 
play its part in building a sane and efficient national life. 


Utysses G. WEATHERLY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


III. TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE IN WAR TIME 
CONSERVATION OF FUNDS FOR CHARITABLE PURPOSES IN 
Wark TIME 


I wish to discuss in the space allotted to me the probable effects 
of the war on private charities and the ultimate effects of these on 
social organization, and especially on the maintenance of the stand- 
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ards which it is the aim of private philanthropy to maintain. 
Many of those in attendance at the recent National Conference 
of Charities and Correction who represented private charities 
seemed very much concerned about the income of their societies 
for the coming year on account of the war. 

Some of the difficulties which beset private philanthropy may 
be illustrated from the situation here in Columbus, Ohio. Several 
weeks ago the citizens of Columbus raised $40,000, which was 
allotted to Columbus for the Y.M.C.A. work in the army camps. 
Ashort time ago about $25,000 was raised to care for French orphans. 
In another week an attempt will be made to raise $250,000, which 
has been assigned to Columbus as its share of the $100,000,000 
which the National Red Cross is to raise in the United States. 
These amounts are several times as much as are raised in Colum- 
bus in ordinary years for charitable and philanthropic purposes. 
Aside from these sums the citizens of Columbus have contributed 
large amounts for foreign relief. Much is now being contributed 
in service and money for the military relief of the Red Cross, and 
much may also be needed the coming year for civilian relief. With 
interest centering in the foreign war, will not the local philanthropic 
work be forgotten? This is the question which is being asked 
everywhere. 

The demands upon private charities will probably be greater 
than ever before for the following reasons: 

1. While everyone able to work may be employed, the prices 
of necessaries of life have risen much more rapidly than wages 
have risen and consequently the unskilled wage-earner will find 
it much harder than ever before to maintain a reputable standard 
of living. 

2. Those who, owing to the death, illness, or incapacity of the 
breadwinner, are supported in whole or in part by charity must 
be aided more than ever before on account of the increased cost 
of living. 

3. The interest in increasing the industrial output of society 
will lead to all kinds of efforts to break down our child-labor laws, 
laws restricting the employment of women, and laws limiting the 
length of the day and conditions of employment for men. It has 
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been boldly suggested that one of the beneficent effects of the war 
will be the abandonment of our present foolish policy of with- 
holding children from employment. 

4. The same forces which make for the breaking down of stand- 
ards with reference to work will also cause the lowering of stand- 
ards with reference to education, sanitation, housing, and the 
strengthening of the fogces which make for the exploitation of 
the poor. 

All of these things will demand redoubled efforts on the 
part of private agencies to retain the standards of industry 
and living conditions established after many years of effort and 
struggle. 

The present taxation law before Congress provides for a pro- 
gressive income tax which is very radical in character. The 
necessity for conserving the interests of private charities led one 
of the speakers at the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection to advocate the exclusion of the income tax to such 
incomes as are contributed to charities and religious organiza- 
tions. Some of the arguments for such a provision in our new 
income-tax law are as follows: 

1. It is more important in times of war than in times of peace 
that the standards of private philanthropy be maintained. 

2. It will cost more to maintain these standards when the 
country is at war than in times of peace. 

3. Funds used by the better private philanthropies are used 
for public and social purposes, and upon the whole the funds col- 
lected by these societies are expended as nearly for the public 
good as the funds collected by the income tax, which will be ex- 
pended by the United States government. 

4. If private philanthropies will be left without funds, their 
work will remain undone or else will be taken over by the govern- 
ment. In times of peace the government is unable to do this 
work as well as private philanthropies; in times of war the work 
of the government must be more inferior still. 

These arguments are made under the assumption that when a 
heavy income tax is paid and other contributions must be made 
for various purposes, owing to the war necessities, those who con- 
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tribute regularly to the support of private philanthropies will 
have much less to give than ordinarily. 
J. E. HAGERTY 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


ADMINISTRATIO“; OF SocIAL AGENCIES IN WAR 


American sociologists will shortly be confronted with two prac- 
tical problems in urgent need of solution: 

1. Shrinking financial support of permanent social agencies 
and charities, a situation which is the logical consequence of the 
pressure of increasingly heavy taxation upon the wealthy, the well- 
to-do, and those of moderate means who ordinarily contribute to 
the support of social activities. 

2. An imperative need for intelligent conservation of social and 
human resources, such, for example, as family relief and rehabilita- 
tion, industrial training, and vocational guidance of war cripples. 

The first of these circumstances may ultimately mean public 
administration and financing of social agencies and charities to a 
considerable extent. But the principle of public administration 
will probably involve the use of a large number of volunteer work- 
ers in the capacity of unpaid trained visitors. In this connection 
it is helpful to call to mind the splendid constructive work done 
under the administration of the Canadian Patriotic Fund, by 
volunteer effort, and the enormous expansion of volunteer work 
through the machinery of the Red Cross. These are convincing 
examples of what can be done in a social emergency and may be 
illuminating suggestions of the trend of future developments. 

Transition from the present condition of many private chari- 
ties and social agencies to the condition of public administration 
will come in the course of popular education and social evolution. 
But the growing demand for trained social workers may be met 
by intelligent provision now on the part of American sociologists. 

Already several of our schools for social workers are offering 
courses of training for emergency social service. I believe that 
one of the ways in which American sociologists may be of service 
in the present national and social crisis is by offering courses in 
“emergency social service” for selected groups of promising persons. 
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The content of these courses should be standardized throughout 
the country on the basis of a condensed and pithy treatment of 
the established principles and methods of modern social work. 
Among other things such a course might well include a study of 
the normal life and development of the family, the social problems 
which the family faces in war time, a thorough, concrete, and 
direct study of the social resources of the community and the state 
for dealing with these special problems (for example, local chari- 
ties, public and private, hospitals and institutions for special 
classes, state laws governing workmen’s compensation, mothers’ 
pensions, woman and child labor, educational statutes, housing 
laws, etc.), always making the application to a concrete case, and 
most of the time spent in practice field work under the supervision 
of the instructor and professional specialists of co-operating agen- 
cies, as the charity organization society, a settlement, etc. 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
COLLEGE 


CONSERVATION OF THE EXISTING SOCIAL AGENCIES 


If ever the pillars of society seemed to be falling down and the 
foundations of civilization crumbling under our feet, the occasion 
is the present. The dissolution of structures and the disorganiza- 
tion of fundamental interests resemble the general chaos which 
accompanies some great terrestrial upheaval. The most of us are 
stunned, if not completely bewildered. For what is there to hope 
when the expected refuses to happen? How be otherwise than 
resignedly pessimistic when the utmost efforts of humanity and 
nations are being exercised to destroy life, impair the physical 
stock, breed poverty, and stimulate crime? Have we assurance 
that what we do may not promote the process of disorganization ? 
Is not the best we can do the salvage of the wreckage rather than 
building for the time after the Great War? These are the first 
reactions your invitation provokes. 

The great desire of multitudes of persons to help in some way 
to promote the cause of the nation in this war has precipitated 
many new organizations. No doubt some of them are needed, 
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but many of them are duplicates and substitutes for organizations 
which have existed. It seems to me to be imperative that we pro- 
mote the conservation of old and trusted agencies and the strangu- 
lation of certain of the new. Otherwise our efforts at betterment 
and conservation will be paralyzed and our strength sapped. 
Helping people to conserve their common sense is perhaps as 
wise and constructive an undertaking as any which we can 
assume. 

A very particular problem which all considerable communities 
must face is the co-ordination of old and new agencies or agencies 
attempting functions in the same field. The Red Cross, for 
example, will undertake the relief of soldiers’ families. This in- 
volves the local relief organization, and it will be necessary to define 
the functions of each organization and provide for co-ordination and 
co-operation. 

What appeals to me to be the greatest assistance social scientists 
can offer now is to use their influence toward fighting autocracy 
within the nation as well as without. I do not grow enthusiastic 
over imposing democracy on over-the-sea nations while we are 
allowing industrial and commercial leeches to make colossal for- 
tunes out of the necessities of war and to remorselessly extract the 
last farthing from the unprotected masses of our own nation. I 
never conceived such shameless greed as my fellow-countrymen 
have exhibited and now persist in exhibiting. Our biggest job 
will be to help our nation to organize itself against the enemies 
in our midst, many of whom are sacrilegiously shouting: “A war 
for democracy!’ I appreciate what the United States has con- 
tributed to the democratization of the world in the establishment 
of representative constitutional government, of complete religious 
toleration by separation of church and state, and of a society free 
from the strangling effects of iron-clad classes and castes than any 
the world has known; but I likewise realize that in some respects 
our national democracy is the most undemocratic and the most 
autocratic of all great national societies. If we have influence 
with Congress, the time is very opportune to make it felt. 

Joun M. GILLETTE 

University OF NorTH DAKOTA 
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MAINTAIN SOCIAL STANDARDS 


It is obviously the duty of the military and naval authorities 
to mobilize the industrial and the human resources of this country 
as quickly and as adequately as possible, to the end that the Great 
War may be brought to an early and decisive conclusion. Quite 
as obviously the duty falls upon sociologists to promote in every 
way possible the effective functioning of all those agencies and 
activities which are the safeguards of the physical and moral well- 
being of the people and which have so largely to do with the devel- 
opment of qualities and characteristics which make a people great 
both in time of war and of peace. Vigorous protest must be made 
against any measure, short of extreme military necessity, which 
tends to break down any of these safeguards. 

War-time conditions are sure to require a readjustment of 
many of our social standards. One need not assume, however, 
that all of our social standards will thereby be endangered. It is 
only the relatively less essential that are likely to disappear, and 
out of the stress and strain of war-time conditions will come new 
standards related closely to methods of economy, deeds of sacri- 
fice, and habits of discipline. The sociologists should be among 
the first to call attention to the value of these new standards. 

It is said in some quarters that we are now in danger of being 
Prussianized, as evidenced by the effort to restrict liberty of speech 
and to establish a rigorous censorship over the public press. This 
I believe to be a baseless fear. We may rightly grant that in a 
democratic form of society an intelligent and informed public 
opinion is the chief source of strength, any impairment of which 
is not to be tolerated; but it should be remembered that we 
ought, on that very ground, in justice to ourselves and to our own 
interests, to urge at the present time a general understanding and 
acceptance of the military and naval necessities of the case. 

This is a time to raise, rather than to lower, the standards that 
have been set up thus far in social legislation, such as the laws 
relating to factory sanitation and to the labor of women and chil- 
dren. Renewed efforts must be made also to extend the work of 
our schools. We need to make sure that we have an educational 
system that is, directly and unmistakably, democratic both in 
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principle and in results. It is a time when we ought in particular 
to urge young women definitely to prepare themselves for the new 
responsibilities which they in increasing numbers will be called 
upon to assume in the near future. 

All of our local problems and responsibilities are intensified 
and made even more complex than ever by war-time conditions. 
Social workers of training and experience should not, at the first 
opportunity and without special reason, resign from responsible 
executive positions in their local communities. They occupy 
positions of strategic importance and can be of the utmost service 
in correlating the problems of the local community with those of 
the nation at large and of our allies. Extensive use will no doubt 
have to be made of volunteers in connection with our various 
social agencies. The noteworthy courses of training for volunteers 
which are just now being organized in many communities are 
worthy of very liberal support and encouragement. 

The sociologists, in common with others, have probably been 
underestimating the virtues of war, particularly in the case where 
a nation wages war, not for conquest or aggression, but for the 
enforcement of a great principle in the interest of human brother- 
hood. Be that as it may, this is clearly a time when the funda- 
mental facts and principles of societal organization need to be 
strongly emphasized, and it may very well be that some contribu- 


tion to this end may come from the sociologists. 
J. E. CuTLer 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


MUNICIPAL STANDARDS IN WAR TIME 


The National Municipal League has definitely determined to 
go forward with its work, believing as it does that the maintenance 
of city government is a pressing immediate and future need. It 
would be most unfortunate, at a time when every ounce of energy 
and efficiency is needed, to complicate the problem by allowing the 
movements intended to raise municipal standards to languish or 
lapse. 
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So far as I have been able to learn, this will be the uniform 
practice of the affiliated organizations in the various parts of the 
country. Whether it will be possible for them to maintain their 
before-the-war-time standards of activity is of course a question 
that cannot yet be determined, because there is no way of ascer- 
taining to what extent financial support will be diverted to other 
causes. The present indications are that the National Municipal 
League will suffer less than the local organizations and many other 
national organizations, because its policy has been to depend upon 
the small contributions of a considerable number rather than upon 
the subsidies of a few. We are expecting that there will be some 
abatement of support, and consequently we are introducing as 
many economies as possible, although extravagance has not been 
a characteristic of the management. 

To me it seems important that the machinery of every local 
community should be placed upon the most efficient basis with the 
least possible delay, as a matter of wise economy, as a matter of 
efficiency, and as a matter of sound public policy. For many years 
I have believed that the excellent administration which has charac- 
terized the government of German cities was due to the enormous 
imperial taxes necessary to maintain the imperial establishment. 
The war is creating a similar situation in this country. Our national 
and state needs are so tremendous that there will of necessity have 
to be an enormous increase in the borrowing of money and in the 
raising of taxes. As a consequence, as never before the localities 
will have to scrutinize the expenditure of every dollar and insist 
that there shall be a dollar’s worth of value for every dollar ex- 
pended. This tendency will be accelerated by the fact that the 
demands upon the cities are increasing so rapidly, and the high 
cost of living will necessitate an increase in salaries. The improve- 
ment which will result from this condition of affairs will, I am per- 
suaded, be a permanent one. 

So far as I have been able to observe, there has been no tendency 
whatever to let down the standards already achieved. On the 
contrary, the movement has all been in the other direction. 

CLINTON ROGERS WooDRUFF 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
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EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS AND WAR 


Standards in education are endangered.—The Wisconsin legis- 
lature recently passed the appropriation for the normal schools of 
the state. A member is reported as saying that the bill gives 
$02,000 more for operation for the next two years than was appro- 
priated for the past two years. But two years ago the normal- 
school fund brought over a balance of $34,000; this, together with 
other items which need not be enumerated here, means that the 
eight normal schools of the state must exist for the next two years 
on about the same amount of money as they have for the past 
two years, although they have a thousand more students now than 
they had then, besides all the tremendous increases in the cost of 
supplies and the cost of living for teachers. In what ways this 
will lower the standards of these schools in training the young 
people who are to be teachers in the public schools of the state 
can be dimly foreseen at present. 

One way of economizing is to be the shortening of the term of 
the summer schools from nine weeks to six. Nine weeks has been 
the length in the past, so that students can do half as much work 
in the summer term as in the semester of eighteen weeks, but 
someone has announced that the same academic credit will be 
given for work in the short term as in the longer. 

Siandards in religious work are endangered.—I have something 
to do with the finances of one of the churches of this city and can 
see trouble there. With the church, as with the school, costs of 
fuel and other supplies have mounted, even though pastors, like 
teachers, may be held for a time at their former salaries. There- 
fore, unless increased funds are forthcoming, some features of the 
church work must be given up. But funds are shrinking rather 
than increasing; many contributors reduce or cancel their sub- 
scriptions, and not one has offered to increase. 

The only recourse which occurs to me is to maintain standards 
of quality as far as possible, and to make the cut in quantity or 
in kinds of work which it is possible to do without. An entire lack 
will be made good when better times come, but a standard in 
quality is hard to attain and, once given up, may never be recovered. 

F. R. Clow 


StaTE NorMat OsHKOsH, WIS. 
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SoctAL HYGIENE IN WAR TIME 


It is generally recognized that the problems of prostitution 
and venereal disease bear an important relation to the military 
efficiency, and that it is imperative to deal effectively with these 
problems as they arise in connection with the military training 
camps now in existence or soon to be established in this country. 
More serious, because more far-reaching in their results upon 
national interests as well as upon individual welfare, are the prob- 
lems of the :nfected person himself, of the sources of such infec- 
tion, and of the possible results when men who may have become 
infected with venereal disease and not cured before discharge 
return to civil life. 

The governmental agencies for dealing with these problems 
include the War Department’s Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, recently established, with Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick 
as chairman, and charged with watching the moral conditions 
in training camps and the zones surrounding them and with co- 
ordinating the many agencies which are seeking opportunity for 
service in connection with the training camps. 

The medical departments of the army and navy and the United 
States Public Health Service are faced by the task of providing 
facilities for the diagnosis of syphilis and gonococcus infections 
among candidates for enlistment and for medical advisory and 
treatment facilities for those admitted to the military and naval 
service, as well as for the control of venereal diseases in the cities 
and communities accessible to the military camps. 

The Secretary of War in his recent letter to the governors of 
the several states made public his determination that the training 
camps, as well as the surrounding zones within an effective radius, 
shall not be places of temptation and peril and pointed out the 
patriotic opportunity and responsibility of state and local authori- 
ties for the maintenance of clean conditions, concluding with the 
following significant expressions: “As I say, the War Department 
intends to do its full part in those matters, but we expect the co- 
operation and support of the local communities. If the desired end 
cannot be otherwise achieved, I propose to move the camps from 
those neighborhoods in which clean conditions cannot be secured.” 
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If any plans for the repression of these evils are to be effectively 
carried out, there will be opportunity and need for widespread 
and active co-operation on the part of persons and organizations 
in civil life. Just what form of work may best be undertaken by 
any particular agency cannot be determined until the location of 
the training camps is known and the powers of the military authori- 
ties are definitely fixed. But the government will look largely to 
the civil authorities to repress prostitution, the use of alcohol, and 
other vicious conditions in the towns to which the soldiers in 
training have access in their leisure time. In spite of the prog- 
ress of public opinion in respect to methods of dealing with 
prostitution, there are still towns where segregated districts are 
tolerated and military training camps may be located near some 
such communities. It is also likely that even in towns where condi- 
tions are now satisfactory vicious forces may become active when 
the military training camps are established. It is possible that 
official action may need the stimulation of private initiative to 
meet such situations. 

Aside from removing the opportunities for indulgence in vice 
those who desire to be of service in promoting the moral and physical 
welfare of the troops in training will without doubt have oppor- 
tunity to help provide wholesome forms of recreation. The Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, through the Y.M.C.A. and 
perhaps other agencies, will have charge of such facilities within the 
camp precincts, but it is not to be expected that the men in training 
will be continuously confined within military limits. It is easy to 
foresee a vigorous demand on their part for amusement of one form 
or another. For the sake both of the men in training and of the 
civil population there should be an intelligent and effective organi- 
zation of the best forces in all of the communities to which the men 
have access, to see to it that recreational and social activities are 
adequate, suitable, and properly conducted. 

The American Social Hygiene Association has placed its serv- 
ices at the disposal of the national government to assist in carry- 
ing out this general program and is specifically interested in the 
repression of vicious conditions in communities accessible to train- 
ing camps, educational activities both for men in training and for 
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the general public, including the preparation and distribution of 
pamphlets and circulars of information, the stimulation of public 
opinion to the support of practical measures for dealing with con- 
ditions which favor the spread of venereal diseases, the securing of 
an adequate supply of salvarsan, the creation of facilities for the 
treatment of infected persons in the civil population, and the like. 


WILLIAM F. SNow 
AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


PROSTITUTION AND WAR 


The greatest service that any group in the United States can 
perform for the nation is to help save the newly created American 
army from drunkenness and immorality. 

Section 13 of the law, approved May 18, 1917 (H.R. 3545), 
authorizes, empowers, and directs the Secretary of War “‘to do 
everything deemed by him necessary”’ to suppress vice in military 
camps. The National Council of Defense, the American Social 
Hygiene Association, the Association of American Colleges, and the 
Commission on Training-Camp Activities, recently appointed by 
Secretary Baker, are now working on the problem. It is deter- 
mined to make the training camps “free from vice and drunk- 
enness in so far as it is humanly possible to make them so.” 
Chastity is recognized as possible and necessary. 

The spiritual and cultural interests of the soldiers, no less than 
the present and future welfare of society, demand a supreme effort 
now. There is no challenge to our idealism and effective patriotism 
more exacting than this. Problems of thought can wait. Failure to 
master this one will result in irreparable harm to society, in spiritual, 
economic, and social loss that cannot be overcome in a century. 

The government has declared itself for Christian standards of 
morality. Sociologists can do nothing more vital for the nation 
than help to realize this practical ideal. During the first eighteen 
months of the war in Europe “‘one of the Great Powers had more men 
incapacitated for service by venereal disease, contracted in the 
mobilization camps, than in all the fighting at the front.” The 
problem is at our doors. “Extensive prostitution in its worst 
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forms was accessible to all military camps on the border and in 
Mexico, in most cases easily accessible with the exception of out- 
posts and a few points where the evil was greatly reduced by vig- 
orous repressive measures on the part of military authorities.” 
“Communities . . . . without exception not only failed to co- 
operate adequately with military authorities in suppressing prosti- 
tution or making it inaccessible to soldiers, but many of them 
vigorously opposed such measures on the ground that it would hurt 
business or for political reasons’’ (from a report on “Prostitution 
in Its Relation to the Army on the Mexican Border’’). 

The following excerpt from the Social Hygiene Bulletin, May, 
1917, indicates the field in which work is to be done: 

If any governmental plans for the repression of these evils are to be effec- 
tively carried out, there will be opportunity and need for widespread and active 
co-operation on the part of persons and organizations in civil life. Just what 
form of work may best be undertaken by any particular agency cannot be 
determined until the location of the training camps is known and the powers 
of the military authorities are definitely fixed. But it is safe to assume that 
the government will look largely to the civil authorities to repress prostitu- 
tion, the use of alcohol, and other vicious conditions in the towns to which the 
soldiers in training have access in their leisure time. In spite of the progress 
of public opinion in respect to methods of dealing with prostitution, there are 
still towns where segregated districts are tolerated and military training camps 
may be located near some such communities. It is also likely that even in 
towns where conditions are now satisfactory vicious forces may become active 
when the military training camps are established. It is possible that official 
action may need the stimulation of private initiative to meet such situations. 


There are erroneous views to be corrected. Personal and 
social ideals are to be made more powerful. Religious sanctions 
and spiritual laws are to be set forth with particular reference to 
the situation and its problems. Civil administration of cities 
near the camps must be compelled to accept and respect the fine 
moral principles that the War Department declares. Public opin- 
ion in cities and in camps must be brought to bear on the whole 
problem. It would be an honorable achievement if our sociolo- 
gists could contribute their share in this campaign to save Christian 
manhood from this supreme horror of all war. No other service 


to the nation can mean as much. 
WILLIAM J. KERBY 
CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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WAR AND UNSKILLED LABOR 


I. ‘‘What social values and standards are likely to be endan- 
gered by war-time conditions ?” 

Socialists are in the habit of saying that in time of war the 
nations turn to socialism. There is a certain amount of truth in 
this statement. War is compulsion, and in time of war it is 
necessary to organize society pretty largely on a compulsory basis. 
In time of war we pass from the realm of freedom into the realm of 
compulsion, which is of course exactly what the socialist proposes. 
I am not at all alarmed, however, that we shall remain on a quasi- 
socialistic basis when peace returns. The chief danger is that we 
shall be so disgusted with the whole compulsory business that we 
shall swing too far in the opposite direction. If there is one soci- 
ological principle which this war has emphasized, it is the impor- 
tance of Herbert Spencer’s distinction between the militant and 
the industrial types of society. The longer the war lasts, the 
greater will the name of Herbert Spencer become. It is to be 
hoped, however, that we shall not swing so far in the direction of 
freedom as to run into license. Before this war began we had 
enjoyed freedom for so long a time that many people had be- 
come blasé and imagined that they were tired of freedom. After 
we have lived a few years under the realm of compulsion, we shall 
find ourselves much more tired of compulsion than we ever were 
of freedom. We may therefore expect a revival of liberalism after 
the war. 

II. “How are the specific and local problems in which you 
are interested affected by war-time conditions ?” 

The most important local problem of any community in 
which I am acquainted is that of the oversupply of unskilled labor 
and the consequent low wages, unemployment, and poverty of 
the unskilled laborers and their families. One effect of the war 
has been to reduce immigration, and therefore to reduce the 
oversupply of unskilled labor. In addition to this, the recent bill 
for the restriction of immigration, which may be considered as 
the most constructive piece of legislation we have had during the 
last decade, has still further reduced the oversupply of unskilled 
labor. Every unskilled laborer in the country would, if he were 
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strictly self-interested and not at all patriotic, pray for a con- 
tinuance of this war. It is proving to be his salvation. It would 
seem, however, as though immigration could be restricted and 
other measures more humane and less ferocious than war could 
be taken for the reduction of the oversupply of unskilled labor. 
III. ““How should we correlate problems of the local com- 
munity with the problems of the nation and of co-operating na- 
tions ?” 
I do not think I have anything to say on the third question. 
T. N. CARVER 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS IN THE WAR 


The sociologists in the open country are practical. Almost 
every one is an officeholder. They are as follows: county agent 
of agriculture, employed by the state and the nation as a farm 
adviser or secretary of the farm bureau of the county; the county 
leader of boys’ and girls’ club work; county secretary, when there 


is one, of the Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W.C.A.; the country minister; 
the country school teacher; the public-health nurse, occasionally 
employed; the district or local supervisor of schools; the principal 
or teacher of agriculture in a consolidated school and a few other 
such types. The paucity of professional service among country 
people compels every one of these employees of public or private 
agencies to be something of a philosopher. 

The war has called out the man in khaki, and with him has 
emerged the man in overaHs. In this war the farmer is about as 
important in public estimation as is the soldier. The war prom- 
ises to set farming forward in the estimation of the country and 
greatly to extend the agrarian movement, which had been going 
on with accelerated pace during the past ten years and has been 
clearly advancing for fifty years. One cannot be sure whether the 
war will make the American farmer or will break him; but every 
indication is that higher prices, the essential to self-respecting and 
modern living in the country, are to be paid the farmer in the early 
future. It seems probable, therefore, that rural sociologists should 
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be optimistic. They have been urging for ten years past, since 
Professor Warren, at Cornell, standardized the study of labor 
income, that without an adequate pay for his work the farmer 
could not support social institutions. Now it is probable that the 
farmer will be able to support social institutions. 

The farmer cannot be forced; the soldier can. No nation can 
compel the farmer to farm, because the tillage of the soil produc- 
tively is a spiritual process. It must be done in response to motives. 
It is always a matter of persuasion. A price for products ade- 
quate to the high standard of living is believed by social workers 
generally in the country to be the motive that has been lacking. 
Now it is hoped that it will be secured. 

Toward this better country living there have been very great 
advances made in the past ten years—good roads, telephones, 
rural free delivery, parcel post, and, last of all, rural credits, at 
least in their beginnings, in the Federal Farm Loan act. 

The existing defects in country living brought out by the war 
are: 

First, the Federal Farm Loan act and the various legal attempts 
on the part of states to secure for the farmer an adequate supply of 
money, to be loaned on favorable conditions and at a reasonable 
rate of interest, have not yet come to be utilized by the farmer. 
The country dweller was caught unawares by this war in the midst 
of a slow but thorough and sound social improvement. If now 
the farmers can avail themselves of the ample loan facilities which 
are promised them, but which it is not yet sure that they will take, 
and if the farmers can learn the business habit of borrowing and of 
doing their business on credit, one great difficulty, perhaps a chief 
difficulty, in the retarded economic life of the farmer will have 
been overcome. 

The second great difficulty is the lack of labor. Various 
attempts are being made to induce laborers to go to the country. 
Those who know the country realize that country labor is a matter 
of inheritance, almost of heredity, and they are doubtful of the 
attempts to induce city boys to go to the country. It is a great 
problem and by no means as yet solved. Probably during the 
period of the war various expedients, even including the labor of 
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delicate women on the farm, will be tried out, and we may possibly 
go so far as to discuss and to alter our standards in reference to 
oriental labor before the war is over. 

The third great difficulty in rural social life as affected by the 
war is that of marketing the farm product. In quick response to 
the needs of the country, farmers throughout the whole land have 
greatly increased their acreage and are stoutly striving to supply 
the needed raw material. After the conscription has taken from 
the whole country a million men, the supply of farm labor will be 
still further limited. Whether the farmer will be able to cultivate 
and harvest the crops of the present summer, 1917, is a great ques- 
tion. It is easier to plant than it is to cultivate or to reap; and, 
worst of all, the farmer is not assured of a profit in the fall. If the 
national government would place large orders for the staple crops, 
such as wheat, corn, rice, and potatoes, at a fixed rate, announced 
early in the summer, this large government order of millions of 
bushels in every one of these staples would tend to maintain a mini- 
mum price and to assure the farmers that this year and in next 
year their labors on the land would be repaid within certain pre- 
scribed limits. Something must be done to assure the farmer dur- 
ing the years of the war, and for a time after, that his extra labor 
and his heavy investments in connection with the attempt to 
produce increased crop returns will be repaid. 

The correlation of the problems of the country and the service 
of country communities during the war time is already arranged. 
The county farm agent, or county demonstrator, known by various 
names in various parts of the country, is to be the local leader in 
the whole project. The national department of agriculture in 
Washington is well prepared. In co-operation with the state 
departments they have matured their policies through years 
immediately preceding the war, so that they are able to carry the 
whole burden. In their organization should center every effort 
to serve the nation in the tillage of the soil and the production of 
larger food products. It becomes every rural social worker—clergy- 
man, school teacher, public-health nurse, or whoever he be—to put 
himself in line with the organization of the state and of the nation; 
for this organization has already become sympathetic, social, and 
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humanitarian. There is, indeed, in the country a severely felt lack 
of a leisure class. Few are the men and women who can give them- 
selves without pay to the study and to the propaganda of the 
country. Almost every worker in the country is employed, and 
this gives a character of meagerness and of sordidness to the whole 
process. Nevertheless, a profound social passion animates this 
great body of employees. They are already in harness and they 
promise to do good service through the severe strain of this incred- 
ible burden of war. 
WARREN H. WILSON 


Country Work, BoARD oF HomE MIssIoNns 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


IV. LOCAL COMMUNITY PROBLEMS AND THE WAR 
THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND THE WAR 


The immediate threat of the war to values as held in time 
of peace, as appears in the rural community in which I live, is a 
loss to education. Without much consideration most of the state 
schools immediately on the declaration of war excused from their 
classes all young men who desired to spend the remaining school 
months on the farm and allowed full credit for their school work 
to the end of the year. That the privilege was abused goes with- 
out saying. Despite the fact that conscription applies only to 
men at least twenty-one years of age, boys of eighteen are being 
enlisted as volunteers from the high schools, normal schools, and 
colleges. Young men as school teachers and superintendents and 
principals of high schools are likely to be difficult to secure. Asa 
shortage already existed, this condition will be serious. 

The work of gardening and farming is being stimulated and 
children are being employed in greatly increased numbers. While 
this condition is not wholly bad, yet so great is the pressure placed 
upon families that reasonable recreation is being neglected and 
many children are overworked. 

Owing to the stimulus to production, it looks on the surface as 
if more people in this section will have enough to eat the coming 
winter than is usually the case. I think I detect an increased con- 
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cern for the relatively few poor families on the part of the more 
prosperous, who themselves have found the high cost of living 
inconvenient. However, relief is little organized and suffering will 
continue. Community study might help, if there were anybody 
to do it. 

A matter aside from the subject proposed by the Journal has 
appealed to me as of special interest. If, after consultation with 
experts, it appears feasible, why should not the government appoint 
a commission to see how far the inmates of federal and state pris- 
ons may profitably be utilized in the army? I perceive difficulties, 
but what better can one who has offended against the laws of 
society do in the way of restitution than to come to the rescue at 
such a time, and in what better school of rehabilitation can he 
receive discipline for possible citizenship later ? 

J. T. House 


StaTE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Wayne, NEB. 


DECREASING INTEREST IN Civic ACTIVITIES 


1. There seems to have been a marked shifting of attention 
from our domestic problems, including many lines of constructive 
legislation. Doubtless with our own entrance into the conflict 
the shift will be accentuated. Various interests which would 
profit from such a shift of attention appear to have fostered it. If 
the public becomes sufficiently absorbed in the war, not only may 
threatening radical legislation be curtailed, but it may even be 
possible to restore at least a part of the conservative régime of the 
past. Perhaps this same dissipation and shift of public interests 
may also provide opportunities for class and individual advantages 
or exploitation of the public, especially by securing legislative 
advantages to favored industries and by giving opportunity for 
the accumulation of larger fortunes out of the profits of the war. 
If it proves to be impossible to secure legislation assessing through 
taxation the larger part of the expense of the war upon those who 
profit most from it, instead of placing it through bond issues upon 
those who suffer most from it, practically all other social evils 
arising from it will be intensified, owing to the general economic 
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depression of the masses of the population. I do not expect the 
war in some mysterious manner to bring in its wake a constructive 
and progressive régime. 

2. There has been a marked slackening in most of the useful 
activities which normally go on in society. Educational standards, 
for instance, have been lowered. Appropriations for social devel- 
opment have been curtailed, and interest in civic organizations 
and activities in my town has decreased markedly. There is less 
money available from contributions or legislative appropriations 
for carrying on these agencies. The only activities which have 
shown a quickening, so far as I have been able to observe, are those 
which contribute rather directly to the successful prosecution of 
the war. Planning for future social development is much less 
conspicuous than before. 

3. Co-operation with the nation is now being secured through 
stimulation and organization of production. Conservation of all 
resources, abandonment of extravagancies, prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of commodities which are merely luxuries or worse, 
thus setting labor and materials free for useful production and 
consumption, a better organization of the time and energies of 
people, the elimination of competitive sports and amusements 
organized on a purely commercial basis, the organization of the 
retail market in such a way as to eliminate many of the wastes of 
competition, the supervision of the purchasing, preparation, and 
distribution of foods and other standard necessities of life, the limi- 
tation of wasteful advertising, are a few of the other possibilities 
of co-operation, but they probably will not be put into effect. 
They would be good for times of peace as well as for those 


of war. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


INCREASED INTEREST IN COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


It is very apparent through the West that the present war 
crisis is awakening a great social consciousness, which was dor- 
mant in the prosperous times of peace. While all classes are exert- 
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ing themselves to meet the needs of the nation, there has never 
been a time when a more general response was given toward meet- 
ing local problems. 

It is a fact that but a short time ago most of the activity for 
social and civic improvement was left to a few enthusiasts, women’s 
clubs, or special committees. This has been entirely changed— 
at least in Kansas. The “rank and file” of every community are 
responding to every appeal which has for its object the improve- 
ment of living conditions and the possibility for increased efficiency 
within the community. Business men, professional men, laboring 
men, churches, clubs, and lodges are all uniting their efforts as 
never before. This is merely a reflection of the nation-wide appeal 
for the best there is in us, and America is responding by putting 
forth an effort to attain the best. 

The spirit of co-operation and the desire for a chance to do 
something are everywhere in evidence. Every day we are receiv- 
ing requests at the University of Kansas for aid and advice in 
regard to the organization of local, as well as state-wide, social 
movements. Already over a dozen cities have asked for aid 
and direction in making social surveys during the coming year. 
These requests have not come from isolated groups, or from 
individuals interested only in some one particular phase of com- 
munity activity. The requests have come from representative 
groups—in at least six of the cities from a well-organized com- 
mittee, representing every social and economic group and desir- 
ing a thorough inventory of the community’s social assets and 
liabilities. 

The present war crisis has awakened a desire in practically 
every American to do something. The people are anxious to do 
whatever will make their community, their state, and their nation 
more efficient. It behooves the trained sociologist to do his best 
now, to meet the demand for leaders to organize these willing 
forces, and to establish a permanent responsible relationship 
between the general American public and the problems of the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. 

MANUEL C. ELMER 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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COMMUNITY PROGRESS IN WAR TIME 


There are two great social concerns in war time: the spirit 
and condition of those who fight for us and the spirit and condi- 
tions which prevail in the community life. 

It is rather early to make prophecies or to examine experiences. 
It has been my privilege during the early weeks of the war to act 
as associate chaplain and associate director of educational work at 
the officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, where 5,000 men from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan are preparing for leadership in the 
army, and simultaneously to continue the relationship of director 
of social city planning in two progressive industrial centers. 

The spirit of these new volunteer leaders of the army is whole- 
some and decidedly sensitive to the necessity of assuring social 
progress at home as well as international security abroad. Among 
those who have spoken to these new leaders have been some who 
have emphasized the social struggle which has been going on 
within our national life. The interest, applause, and subsequent 
discussions warrant the confidence that these men are going to 
think seriously and eventually to act upon the great moral and 
social need of our nation. With quiet but real devotion to the 
great cause of freeing the future from the grip of a treacherous 
autocracy, they believe that those who serve at home must devote 
their energies as heroically to the protection of the man as those 
who are privileged to share in the great contest in the far-flung 
battlefield in France. We are hopeful that the fine spirit and the 
democratic ideals of these new volunteer leaders will permeate the 
army which will be mobilized within a few months. 

It has been encouraging to note the attitude of those who are 
largely responsible for the progress of social movements in the two 
industrial centers of Flint and Midland, Michigan. 

They have both responded to the appeal to do more for the 
community during war times. Men who have not been able to go 
to the front have expressed their willingness to do larger service 
at home, both in time and money, and have shown a new interest 
in the standards of life. Children have been organized into com- 
munity groups under adult instruction for gardening, recreation, 
and other fields of service. These cities have developed social 
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mobilization plans, more complete and far-reaching than were 
ever considered in more peaceful days. The stranger has been 
sought out and compelled to declare himself either as a community 
asset or liability. Public improvements which are for the good of 
the city have not been curtailed. Industries have faced new situ- 
ations with courage and the working forces have shown a fine 
spirit of co-operation. 

Great social emergencies will arise. The vultures will get busy 
in days of distress. Selfish business, greedy individuals, and dis- 
loyal combinations will seek to set aside laws and standards of 
living for personal advantage. This will be a part of the great 
battle in its industrial aspects calling for clear thinking, definite 
statement, and courageous action. The sociologists who are will- 
ing to share the spirit and the burdens of those who lead in the 
Great War will have an opportunity of utilizing great emotions for 
social ends. The sociologist who merely sits in the gallery to 
direct the experiences of the country in war time will neither 
understand its true spirit nor utilize it for its noblest ends. 

Myron E. ADAMS 


THE COMMUNITY PROBLEM A WORLD-PROBLEM 


The first result of war-time conditions is increased disorganiza- 
tion, personal and social, and the development and expression of 
sentimentalism, some deep and genuine, some shallow. This has 
already found illustration in peace and antipeace, in conscription 
and anticonscription demonstrations, and in various forms of 
rebellion against well-established standards and customs and 
against constituted authority. Mob rule is seen in many sections 
along with wild demonstrations of fervid patriotism, much of 
which soon vaporizes, leaving individuals and communities for a 
time at least less capable of sane, everyday living. The Univer- 
sity here has just gone through such an experience of demoraliza- 
tion, with some two or three days of open rebellion, due to the fact 
that the faculty and students did not agree on the question of dis- 
pensing with final examinations; but, just as saner counsels finally 
prevailed here, so in the country at large a period of disorganization 
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will doubtless be followed by a period of rational organization, 
industrial and social, such as our nation has never before experi- 
enced, and might not have experienced for decades or even gen- 
erations. 

In answer to the first question, then, as to the relation between 
war-time conditions and social standards and values, I would say 
that there will be a tendency toward a devaluation of all values, 
followed by a revaluation of all values, and that in this revaluation 
reflective nationalism will be accorded a higher place than ever 
before. In this revaluation, however, all standards and values 
will be looked upon with relation not only to the good of our coun- 
try, but with relation to the good of all countries and peoples. 

This suggests an answer to the query as to the relation between 
local problems and those of the nation and co-operating nations. 
The relation is vital. Each social group should consider itself as 
a vital organic part of a more inclusive social unity and seek to 
perform its function as efficiently as possible. Every problem is 
an indication of maladjustment. Maladjustment in any part of 
an organism or social organization affects every other part, and 
often, if not usually, in direct proportion to the perfection of the 
organization. Every community problem should be viewed and 
dealt with as a part of a state problem, of a national problem, of a 
world-problem. Every world-problem, too, should be viewed as 
a local problem. This will tend to develop reflection and scien- 
tific social endeavor, and may eventuate in such a degree of unity of 
thought, feeling, and activity on the part of various social groups 
as may be comparable to the unity that characterizes intelligent 
personality. 

If the above analysis be at all correct, the following program 
would seem worthy of consideration: First, all sentimentalism 
should be harnessed and put to work and the truth be ever stressed, 
that the highest patriotism and truest social service find expres- 
sion in the faithful performance of present duties, whether on the 
firing line or in the commonplace tasks of daily life. Secondly, as all 
human life is essentially one, the great social problem is to see all 
human problems in this large relationship; but however high or 
broad our vision, our feet must be kept on solid ground, and we 
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must take one step ata time. Thirdly, all officials should be alert 
to abort mob activity, by force if necessary, but especially by pre- 
paring leaders and by organizing public opinion. 

L. M. Bristor 


West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE STOCK-YARDS DISTRICT 


The realization that our community was a part of the world’s 
war came slowly to those of us who had touched the war in Europe 
only through the experiences of our neighbors. 

When the square mile of our Stock Yards was completely 
fenced in, and guards put at every entrance, and people called it 
a stockade, it seemed close upon us. When some of our neighbors 
were called “alien enemies” and had to secure a permit to live 
within a half-mile of any government building or munitions fac- 
tory, then we began to feel that the war was indeed a reality, and 
that for weal or woe we altogether must meet our fate. 

In time of peace an American industrial community of many 
nationalities, of different languages, with ancient prejudices and 
superstitions, presents many problems. In time of war what 
these problems may become is still an open question, but one that 
makes the thoughtful apprehensive. It is too early to have any 
conclusive facts concerning the effect of the war upon the family 
or community life. All one can say is, perhaps, to state the situa- 
tion showing the effect of the war upon industrial conditions and 
infer the effect upon social life. 

This stock-yards community of unskilled workers depends 
largely upon the packing industry for its livelihood, an industry 
so specialized that it is necessary to have an oversupply of labor 
to meet the needs of each day. In the past the oversupply has 
been so excessive as to affect the wages, especially of the unskilled. 
Since the war began and immigration diminished, the demand for 
labor has been a troublesome problem to the employers, but a seem- 
ing advantage to the employed. Wages have been increased, 
and for the past two years work has been steadier than usual. 
When the workers, mostiy Poles, Slovaks, and Lithuanians, became 
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conscious of the undersupply of labor, they grew restless. In sepa- 
rate departments there were constantly sporadic, unorganized 
strikes. This general unrest was somewhat allayed by a universal 
raise of wages throughout the various plants. It is doubtful if 
wages were ever higher and work steadier than during the past 
two years. Women have worked the legal ten-hour day or ten- 
hour night, while men, who have no legal limitations and no organ- 
izations, have had much overtime work. The rise in wages of 
course has not kept pace with the high cost of living, and the family 
wants and needs have driven the wives to work. Large numbers 
of married women with young children have gone into the packing- 
houses. Many asked for night work because they said “my man 
can be with the children.”” One employer of women made during 
one week an inquiry into the hours of sleep these mothers were 
able to take in the day time. The answers showed that none were 
able to secure sufficient sleep. Some had two hours, others four 
and five, while others said ‘‘we sleep when we can.” These facts 
so shocked the superintendent of one plant that for night work 
he prohibited the hiring of mothers of small children. We hear 
that others are planning to follow his example. 

One neighborhood physician told me that some of his patients 
broke down under the strain of this night work. One mother, 
working at night, who had five children, a husband, and four 
boarders, was taken ill. The first physician called in said she 
must go to the hospital for an operation, but the second, our 
neighbor, prescribed complete rest, and plenty of sleep, and no 
more night work. 

We cannot help wondering if this is the beginning of a worse 
condition later. And can it be prevented? Are we to repeat 
the mistakes made in England at the beginning of the war, when, 
to secure the greatest amount of output in the shortest period of 
time, women and even children were worked day and night, and 
Sunday also, until it was discovered that the effect upon the out- 
put, as well as upon the workers, was very bad? Then the Min- 
ister of Munitions made an investigation and some radical changes. 

If the war continues, women will of course have to take the 
places of men, perhaps to do the work they have never done before 
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and are illy fitted for. May we not maintain legal standards for 
the protection of woman and child labor and prevent mothers with 
young children from working at night? There is sufficient experi- 
ence to prove that output is not increased by weary men and women. 
The experiences of the present press to the front some solemn 
questions that we as a commzinity shall have to answer. Is there 
danger that in our eagerness to gain the world for democracy we 
may lose our own democratic soul? We hope not, but only intel- 
ligent co-operation in making public opinion can save us from the 
mistakes made in other countries. Mary E. McDowELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT. 


Vv. THE WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS AS A SUBJECT FOR 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Tue NEED oF A METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


The best service which sociologists can render their country 
in the present crisis is to do all they can to develop and popularize 
their own science. “Ample and accurate information” is the 
foundation for success in public business as well as in private 
business. The social sciences should be in a position to furnish 
all the information needed by the government and the people to 
guide them aright in this crisis. Unfortunately, however, the 
social sciences are so divided among themselves that no one thinks 
of turning to them for guidance in the present crisis. We cannot 
blame the public for this, because the social sciences are as yet 
far from presenting that ample and accurate social information 
which is needed for guidance in constructive public policies. They 
are still largely in the stage of hypothesis and are often, I regret 
to add, developed in the service of fads, metaphysical and social. 
It is surely time that the sociologists close up their ranks and 
develop an adequate scientific method to furnish, in language 
which all may understand, the social information needed for the 
guidance of our social life. Perhaps if this had been done ade- 
quately this war would have never been on our hands. Unless 
it is done to some extent during the war, we shall not escape from 
the war, even if we win, without grave damage to social values. 
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Quite evidently the thing which we need most in the present 
situation is to learn to think, not in terms of individuals, or of 
classes, or of nations, but in terms of humanity. We must get 
away from our individualism, and from our equally menacing 
“classism,”’ to a true nationalism, which will make our nation but 
one member of a co-operating family of nations. We must learn 
to think, in other words, from a world-standpoint, and teach the 
people to think and to judge from that standpoint also. The most 
pressing social need just now, in a practical way, is to develop social 
leaders to teach the people to think in terms of humanity. There 
can be no assurance for world-peace on a world-wide democratic 
basis in the future unless this is done. 

All this of course implies that the higher work of civilization, 
in the fields of education and science, must not be allowed to lapse 
during war time; nor must the constitutional guarantees of liberty 
of conscience, of thought, of speech, of the press, and of assem- 
blage, within the limits prescribed in our state and federal consti- 
tutions, be permitted to be abrogated. For upon these guarantees 
rests the possibility of the democratic society and world-peace of 
the future. Yet it is just these social values and standards which 
are most likely to be endangered by war-time conditions. 


CuHarRLES A. ELLWoop 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


STUDY THE PROBLEMS RATHER THAN Discuss THEM 


I believe that there is serious danger of interference and obstruc- 
tion to the general good from public discussion, during the war, of 
fundamental sociological questions, and that the rule for war work 
by professional sociologists should be “thorough, scientific study 
of social organization and phenomena during the war, in order 
that the wisdom of these experiences may be gathered for future 
use, but very little public discussion of sociology during the war.” 
If the interest of the general public is diverted from ways and means 
of winning the war to social readjustments, groups of ‘the super- 
ficials’’ will complicate public affairs by attempts to force reforms 
when the nation is in difficulty and unprepared to give thorough 
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consideration of their desirability. ‘These are times when our edu- 
cated professional leaders in social development ought to keep 
steady and help the general public to look straight ahead and to 
push through to a finish the heroic task that has been assigned the 
United States by our ideals of civilization. As an example of the 
sort of thing not to do, let me report that Dr. Scott Nearing, late 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the Toledo University, 
is author of a pamphlet entitled “The Germs of War,” or “A 
Study in Preparedness,” which is “Series No. 24, price 10 cents, 
copyrighted by the National Rip-Saw Publishing Co.,” and which 
is super-superficiality, begotten by emotionalism, and disgraceful 
to the social sciences. Emotional determination back of action 
gives it ‘‘the punch,” but thinking is degenerated by uncontrolled 
emotions. The professional sociologists who become emotionally 
aroused better get attached to war work, and use their skilled 
judgment in executive leadership in activities that help to win the 
war, but postpone discussion of sociological problems until after 
the war, when they will have the wisdom that comes from experi- 
ence. 

There will be the most excited and distressing scramble for 
success in introducing social reforms after the war that the world 
has ever seen, and the professional sociologist will come into his 
own if he can furnish after the war the directive wisdom necessary 
to safeguard civilization. The greatest service, according to my 
lights, which the great thinkers in sociology can render the nation 
at this time is to study thoroughly the experiences through which 
the world is now going, so as to be effective in interpreting these 
experiences and in assisting after the war in the formation of hon- 
orable, sound, and intelligent public opinion as to readjustments 
and reconstructions. Study with scientific thoroughness, with 
determination to get worked out in time the wise and practicable 
plans needed by our national social life, but write and lecture about 
your conclusions after the war. I am taking this advice to heart 
in my own work for character education of the nation’s children, 
which is certainly vital to the future of civilization. 

MILTON FAIRCHILD 

NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR MorRAL INSTRUCTION 
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THE SociAL SCIENCES AND THE WAR 


The social sciences will not come unscathed out of the world- 
war. Much of their inherited ideology is already shattered. 
More is crumbling. It is perhaps a small matter, but it seems to 
me quite likely that what still remains of the classic distinctions 
between the different social sciences, i.e., economics, politics, his- 
tory, and sociology, will have been pretty thoroughly broken down 
and obliterated by spring of 1918. 

New distinctions will arise. The necessity for specialization 
and the division of labor will insure that. The old academic order 
in which economic, political, and social-welfare problems were 
thought and taught, each in a separate universe of discourse, will 
have disappeared. Scholars in the different sciences, studying the 
same problems from different points of view, may eventually 
acquire a common language in which they can speak and be under- 
stood. 

The traditional division of the social sciences is, after all, 
English and not Continental. It is inherited from a period when 
the dominant English political theory was individualism; when 
the state was regarded as a sort of umpire whose function was to 
preserve the peace between mutually competing and antagonistic 
individuals; when the government that governed least was the 
government that governed best, and social welfare was achieved 
when the natural harmony of antagonistic interests was main- 
tained. 

With the rise of the industrial state, organized politically and 
economically for international competition and international war, 
the scene changes. The exigencies of the new situation demand of 
the state not merely freedom, but efficiency. The radicals want 
not merely individual liberty, but social justice. These demands 
conflict and the reconciliation is at once an economic and a political 
problem. It is a nest of problems. 

After this war we shall perhaps no longer think of social prob- 
lems as exclusively economic, political, or social-welfare problems. 
These will rather represent aspects, points of view, from which 
almost any social problem may be viewed. It will be easier per- 
haps to think of them as: administrative problems, i.e., problems 
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of efficiency; problems of social politics and public policy, i.e., 
legislative problems; or, finally, problems of social forces, tend- 
encies, trends. In the long run we are compelled to recognize 
that not only social life, but even social reform, are parts of the 
cosmic process and, as such, may become the subject of scientific 


inquiry. 

As a matter of fact and of natural history the problems which 
attract public attention are usually problems of administration. 
When emergencies arise, we meet them with some novel adminis- 
trative measures. Later on we formulate a policy to justify the 
innovations; we do this by interpreting our legislative and admin- 
istrative experiments. In America, in the last resort, courts do 
this for us. On the whole, theory follows practice and seeks to 
generalize, justify, and rationalize it. 

Eventually it appears, however, that social life—progress, in 
short—is, as I have suggested, part of the cosmic progress. We 
discover that, in pursuing each his own personal ends, we have 
brought into existence, quite unintentionally, and without design, 
a vast impersonal institution—the existing state, whatever it hap- 
pens to be. 

In his introduction to the second edition of Law and Opinion 
in England Mr. Dicey points out that for a century and more there 
has been a constant steady trend in English legislation and opinion 
from an individualistic to a collectivistic conception of society. 
The present war has served merely to expedite, it would seem, a 
change already in process. This change, as he points out, is not 
the result of argument or of agitation. It must be regarded rather 
as the relatively unreflecting response and adaptation of a social 
institution to fundamental changes in its environment. The agi- 
tation and the social reformers are less a cause than an effect. 

This does not mean that in political life we are any more under 
the control of blind forces than we are in the realm of physical 
nature. It does mean that, in order to control the historical 
forces working in and through us, we must understand them. 
Thus only do we become masters of our political destinies. 

In the long run political policies will be effective and social 
organizations will be efficient so far as they conform to fundamental 
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tendencies, for these tendencies represent finally the spontaneous 
responses of human nature to particular situations. This means 
that the war, “the war after the war,” leagues “to enforce peace,” 
international courts, etc., whatever specific form of international 
organization the world is now struggling toward—these involve 
not mere legislative or administrative problems. They involve 
problems of human nature. 

My suggestion, then, as to what sociologists might do in the 
present crisis is: make a survey of the problems that are now actual. 
Administrative changes made under stress of war may be regarded 
as fruitful experiments. The vast literature of the war, the novel 
experiments being tried and still to be tried—all these offer material 
for investigation and research along fundamental lines. 

On the basis of such a survey it would be possible not merely 
to define and to classify our problems and to discover the work 
that is already being done and the persons engaged. Eventually 
some sort of practical co-operation among students might be 
achieved. In this way we should be in a way, not merely to solve 
our problems, but to put sociology itself on a broader scientific 
basis. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CLASS AND CASTE 
IV. EQUALIZATION 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


University of Wisconsin 


A powerful motive is ever at work to stereotype social inequal- 
ities. In order to secure for their descendants the inheritance of a 
good place in society, the high are in a tacit conspiracy to rear 
barriers against the irruption of ability from below. A man who 
has a title, a high office, or an honorable function will keep it in 
his family line, if he can. However proud he may be of having 
risen by his own efforts, the “‘self-made’’ man generally leaves his 
money to his son, although by so doing he spoils his son’s chance 
to “make” himself. With rare exceptions the successful have 
done their best to perpetuate in their families their every social 
advantage, even if they had to deform the system which let them 
succeed. 

As we have seen, such a closed upper castle soon becomes a 
sham. Robes, titles, pomp, and state cannot hide from the shrewd 
eye the growing mediocrity of the so-called “best.” From the 
eugenic standpoint the hereditary ease of the privileged families 
is quite the worst thing that could befall them, for it enables their 
fools to survive and multiply. The whole theory of caste shatters 
on the iron fact that achievers are not mating with their like and 
hence do not transmit their gifts undiminished to their sons. In 
truth, the leading element in a healthy democracy, recruited, as 
it is, from every stratum, more nearly comprises ‘“‘the best people”’ 
than a titular nobility. A society following an élite made up of 
those who have met successfully all tests, of many who have come 
up under heavy handicap, is more truly “aristocratic” than one 
ruled by a privileged order. 

Who resist the endeavor of the successful to warp the social 
system toward status? Who level the barriers they have raised ? 
Certainly not the ignorant and inert masses. The nether strata of 
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a caste system are quite too short-sighted to make sacrifices to 
keep the gangways open for the ascent of their posterity. They 
will be found more intent on some immediate benefit—bread and 
circuses, largess and festivals—than on opportunities for their 
children. How often conservatives have won the votes of the 
populace with money, drinks, or shows! It is the middle class, 
which has at once the wit to assault the doors of opportunity and 
the capacity to fill the posts to which they admit, that fights in the 
forefront of the battle for the restoration of competition, although 
it is reinforced as layer after layer of the common people is enlight- 
ened. 

An early step toward competition is to wrest the control of the 
state from the upper class and to make it a civic or community 
institution. The feudal state knows subjects, not citizens, and 
these subjects are subordinate to magnates rather than to the 
state itself. The civic state tolerates no intermediate powers 
between it and the citizen, allows no personal fealty to take pre- 
cedence over one’s civic obligation, and bears upon the individual 
directly, instead of leaving him under the jurisdiction of his social 
superior. The state suppresses the superior’s right to judge and 
punish, to coin money, to keep armed men, and to wage private 
war. Public offices are no longer inherited, but are intrusted to 
those who are loyal to the state rather than to their order. The 
making of law is wrenched from the hands of the upper caste and 
shared among the strong and rising elements in society. Then 
begins the unbuilding of the rampart of privilege and the recogni- 
tion in the inferior of rights which enable him to show what pith 
there is in him. 


PERSONAL FREEDOM 


Inequality depends greatly on how much power the law allows 
one human being to have over another. Is the husband at liberty 
to chastise, let, or sell his wife? Can the parent sell his child or 
bind it out during its minority or control its marriage? Does a 
debt or other obligation descend automatically to one’s children ? 
Is responsibility for it shared by one’s kinsmen? Can the creditor 
seize the person of the delinquent debtor, cast him into prison, 
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hold him to labor, or sell him? Is the son bound to follow the 
ancestral calling ? 

Even under slavery the status of the slave greatly varies. 
Sometimes the master is complete owner of the unfree, so that 
nothing he can do to him is unlawful; but in other cases the unfree 
has only a few duties to pay his master. Between these extremes 
there is every stage. In the heyday of ancient slavery the slave 
had, in the eye of the law, no rights of any kind. He could not 
frequent the gymnasium or the public assembly nor follow certain 
arts—all these being reserved to the freeman. He could not atone 
for an offense with a fine; he must “pay with his body,” i.e., be 
whipped. He could not testify save under torture, i.e., he “spoke 
with his body.” But in time the law curtailed the master in punish- 
ing his slave and gave the slave the right to support, the right to hold 
property, and to dispose of it by will. The serf, who, being attached 
to the farm (adscriptus glebae), could not be sold from home and 
family, was in a better position than the slave, who was a chattel. 

The substitution of fixed dues in work or money for the serf’s 
unlimited obligation to serve his lord was an easement. Then 
doors of escape opened—manumission, purchase of one’s freedom, 
military service, living for a year and a day in a borough. But 
then, for fear one parish might have to support a pauper chargeable 
on another, England passed acts of settlement which for two hun- 
dred years tied poor men down to selling their labor to local 
employers, because they were liable to be ejected from a strange 
parish. In England even into the nineteenth century traces of 
serfdom survived in the system of agricultural labor under year 
contract, with imprisonment for the laborer who broke his contract. 
On the Continent the rootage of domestic service in serfdom was 
long manifest in the employment of servants by the year, with 
imprisonment or holding back of wages as a means of enforcement. 

In the American colonies the system of indentured apprentice- 
ship amounted to term serfdom. In the second quarter of the last 
century the new legal principle that failure to pay a debt cannot 
impair one’s personal freedom cut the nerve of imprisonment for 
debt, and in 1867 peonage was made unlawful. The refusal of 
American law to require specific performance of the contract to 
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perform labor saves men from being tied down by a promise made 
in a moment of rashness or distress. The recent recognition of the 
seaman’s right to quit the ship any time the anchor is down removes 
the last vestige of involuntary servitude under American law. It 
is only lately that the death blow has been given to the system of 
indentured coolie labor under which in the British colonies thou- 
sands of Asiatics have been bound by an enforced state-regulated 
contract to work for five years. 

Every enlargement of personal freedom has been resisted by 
the powerful as a blow aimed at the foundations of society. To 
take away the creditor’s power over the person of the insolvent 
debtor would, it was claimed, cut off the poor from borrowing. To 
set free the serf from the glebe would result in untilled fields and 
tramp-infested roads. To abolish the master’s power to whip or 
jail the worker who did not serve through the period of labor 
agreed on would kill enterprise by legalizing strikes. To cut the 
lariat of debt slavery by which the planter holds the peon would 
cause the plantations to be abandoned, while the erstwhile peons 
would lead a lazy half-wild life in their shacks in the jungle. Yet 
none of these predictions have come true because in every case a 
higher type of relation was discovered. Thus, when Hawaii became 
a part of the United States, the Hawaiian sugar planters anticipated 
ruin because American law would not prevent their Japanese 
laborers from striking in the critical cane-cutting season and from 
exacting an exorbitant wage. What happened, however, was that 
groups of laborers entered into agreements to raise cane on shares 
under the planter’s direction, and that adjustment, instead of 
being made by coercion, was brought about on a higher plane—that 
of partnership. 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS 


In the early history of contract absolute freedom to bind one’s 
self is the badge of a free man, since any restriction upon such 
freedom would tend to assimilate him to the slave, who is below the 
level of contract. It was only after a long and terrible experience 
with debt slavery that the ancient lawgivers recognized that free 
will is not always a will to freedom and that they denied a man the 
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power to bind himself into traldom or to pledge his person for the 
repayment of a loan. 

Under the feudal system the law of contract well-nigh swallowed 
public law. By the oath of commendation men could destroy at a 
stroke their own freedom and that of their descendants. The 
extension of such far-reaching effect to a promise was freedom of 
contract gone mad. 

Gradually it was found necessary to recognize in the normal 
individual certain powers essential to self-effectuation, of which 
he cannot divest himself, i.e., ‘inalienable rights.’”” Hence modern 
law gives no force to a contract which without due equivalent 
cripples one’s future freedom to act or to contract, e.g., to live in a 
certain place or outside a certain place, to marry or not to marry a 
certain person, not to carry on one’s trade or business, not to exer- 
cise the right of franchise or to exercise it in a certain way, or to 
forego one’s legal rights as, e.g., the passenger’s right to damages 
for injury through the fault of a common carrier. 

Society will not permit the surrender of rights essential to the 
public welfare. Thus in some of our states the debtor cannot 
waive the statutory exemptions in his favor or the mortgager his 
equity of redemption. Legal standard insurance policies have 
virtually removed insurance from the domain of contract. Per- 
sonal safety is not to be contracted away; one cannot legally bind 
himself to engage in dangerous work or to remain in a dangerous 
place. Statutes clothing the worker with the right to be paid his 
wages in cash and the right to indemnity for injuries received in the 
course of his work will not allow him to contract himself out of these 
rights. An agreement to assign to one’s employer the patents of all 
one’s future inventions is invalid unless restricted to inventions of 
a particular character. The courts throw out an unlimited contract 
of a technical employee not to set himself up in business, not to use 
in the service of another knowledge of secret processes which he 
may have acquired in the course of his employment. In Germany 
there is doubt as to the validity of the clause in the contract of an 
apprentice binding him not to compete with his master in later life 
or to follow his trade within the German Empire. In all these 
cases, what at first glar se appears a fetter on the worker’s freedom 
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to contract is really an enlargement of his freedom, since it prevents 
the stronger from snatching out of the passing distress or depend- 
ence of the weaker a lasting advantage over him. 

Thus we see that the celebrated assertion of the American 
Declaration of Independence that men “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights” is not a “glittering general- 
ity,” but the epitome of a great historic movement. 


THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


Sometimes organization is the weapon by which the disinherited 
conquer for themselves a place in the sun. Collective strength 
may win them their first consideration from their superiors, or 
from officials, lawmakers, political parties, or public opinion. Unit- 
ing to formulate grievances, frame demands, oppose foes, reward 
friends, or name candidates may give political weight to a class 
which hitherto has been a cipher. Nor is this all. Organization 
opens the way to economic team work—co-operative buying, 
selling, shipping, or borrowing, boycott, strike, or concerted restric- 
tion of output—by which the weak, in case they are numerous, may 
wield a formidable power. There is, indeed, no class so humble that 
it cannot by hanging together hold back something its superiors 
want. 

The strong are therefore solicitous to keep this ugly weapon 
out of the hands of the weak. If they dare, they crush all such 
lower-class organization as “conspiracy.” It is not yet a century 
since in England combinations of workmen to raise wages or to 
shorten hours were punished without mercy, while over the rest of 
Europe anti-trade-union laws were in force half a century ago. 
Even yet, in many parts of the world, a strike is dealt with exactly 
as if it were an insurrection. The union of Irish tenants—the Land 
League—made the tenants so strong against their landlords that 
the English government ruthlessly suppressed it. 

If they have to tolerate an organization of the weak, the strong 
try to wrest from it the means by which alone it may be made 
effective. They suppress picketing, outlaw the sympathetic strike, 
ban the strike to force out non-union men, and seize trade-union 
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funds to pay damages to employers caused by acts ordered by the 
agents of trade unions. In the same way our railroad companies 
at first refused to allow the farmers’ grange to build a co-operative 
elevator beside their tracks, while a landlord’s government threw 
Irish tenants into jail for agreeing not to take a farm from which a 
tenant had been unjustly evicted. 

Another recourse of the strong is to circulate calumnies to 
blacken the character of the unions formed by the weak. They 
picture them as lawless—some of them are—and revolutionary. 
Under absolutist government they set the police on them by the 
cry that they mask a “‘political’”” movement. Among us farmers’ 
unions were declared to be tainted with “agrarianism,” working- 
men’s unions with “socialism.” The secrecy of such organiza- 
tions—which is but that of the ordinary business corporation—is 
pictured as a cloak for sinister purposes and seditious plotting. 
Every wild utterance of an organizer is eagerly caught up and cir- 
culated as an index to their subversive aims. The leaders of the 
movement are portrayed as selfish, unprincipled men, and their 
followers are chided for wasting their time and money on meetings 
and agents instead of attending quietly to their work. Only after 
their unions have survived this campaign of calumny and vindi- 
cated in the public eye their lawful and useful character does the 
weaker class reap in full the benefits which organization ought to 
confer. 


THE DOWNWARD PERCOLATION OF CULTURE 


To round out their monopoly of wealth and power the ruling 
minority covet a monopoly of literature and learning. Often they 
cultivate close relations with the literati, encourage the caste spirit 
in artists and scholars, and do what they can to exclude the indus- 
trial classes from the acquisition of communal treasures. There is, 
nevertheless, a tendency for culture to soak down among the com- 
mon people, with the result of blunting the consciousness of class 
distinctions. The sentiment of equality among the Chinese is no 
doubt connected with the wide diffusion among them of Confucian 
ideas. The marked growth of democratic feeling among the French 
since the Revolution hinges in part on a permeation of the national 
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culture into the lower social levels, so that in urbanity, self- 
possession, and household decencies the workers are much like the 
upper classes. 

The industrial classes in Cuba are so saturated with the Hispanic 
culture that social distinctions can scarcely be maintained. Says a 
Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor: 


Cuba is one of the most democratic countries in the world. Nowhere else 
does the least-considered member of a community aspire with more serene 
confidence to social equality with its most exalted personage. The language, 
with its conventional phrases of courtesy shared by all classes, the familiar 
family life of proprietor and servant, master and apprentice, a certain sim- 
plicity and universality of manners inherited from pioneer days, and a gentle- 
ness of temperament that may be both climatic and racial, which shrinks from 
giving offense by assuming superiority of rank in intercourse with others, have 
all contributed to render class assumptions externally less obvious in Cuba than 
in most other countries where equally great differences of race, culture, and 
fortune exist. The Cuban is naturally self-possessed. It is difficult to fancy 
him having stage fright. He is so imaginative and Tarasconese that he fre- 
quently confounds ideals with realities, and as his ideal of himself is usually an 
exalted one, this disposition does not incline him to diffidence or humility. He 
is therefore apt to assume an artlessly familiar air with his employer, and to try 
to put their business relations, so far as their social aspect is concerned—which 
is to him a most important one—as nearly upon a partnership basis as 
possible 

His friendliness toward his employer is usually well-meaning, even if 
unwisely manifested. It is somewhat akin to the easy, inquisitive, but sympa- 
thetic familiarity one finds in a New England village 

One desirable outcome of the aspiration toward social equality on the part 
of Cubans is their aversion to tips. Employees who had made some money 
sacrifice by leaving piecework to act as guides about a factory refused, evidently 
with considerable embarrassment, the offer of a gratuity. A poor countryman 
who had left his field labor for several hours to show a trail through a tract of 
forest would oniy accept compensation under protest—and when it was turned 
into a gift for the children. These same men would have made as shrewd a 
bargain as possible and would have haggled for hours over centavos in a matter 
of trade, but for a service of courtesy money was no compensation for their 
sense of wounded dignity in accepting a gratuity. 


THE DIFFUSION OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


There is a pseudo-equalization by which the hereditary superiors 
confronted with rich upstarts are obliged to share with them their 
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social power. In ancient India trade originated differences in 
wealth which cut across the caste system and led the Brahmins 
to make a sharp distinction between the very rich and the ordinary 
members of the third estate, who still remained a despicable caste 
“created for the king to devour.”” The new tendency found expres- 
sion in the naive words of the epic poet: ‘That which is called the 
wealthy is a very important member of the state; for verily a man 
with money is the top of all creation.”” As the Roman Republic 
garnered the spoils of conquest, the ancient patrician families were 
quite overtopped by the new aristocracy of wealth. With the rise 
of the modern state the feudal hierarchy was compromised by the 
creation of competing ranks by state authority. In seventeenth- 
century France hereditary nobility was conferred on grand coun- 
cilors and officers of the chamber of accounts, on doctors, regents, 
and professors of law, and on judges of the higher courts; so that 
nobility ceased to imply the possession of a fief. Later John Law’s 
financial schemes enriched thousands of nobodies and created a 
race of parvenus, who by their enormous wealth forced admittance 
into the noblesse, frequently intermarried with them, and so 
weakened the caste taboo. 

During the last century the expansion of Europe has let loose 
upon its old land-holding nobility countless winners of new fortunes 
made in foreign trade, colonial exploitation, railroad building, 
manufacturing, and the seizure of natural wealth all over the globe— 
gold fields and diamond fields, mineral deposits, nitrates, forests, 
and water-power. Under plutocratic pressure the aristocrats have 
had to open their ranks and admit to the charmed circle, if not the 
new rich, at least their children. The thoughtless hail such cross- 
differentiations as if they had a democratic significance, but, in 
fact, the struggle to determine who shall sit highest does nothing 
to lessen social inequalities. 

Real diffusion of economic opportunity is brought about by the 
leaking out of the jealously guarded secrets, the ‘‘mysteries,”’ of the 
various “‘crafts’’ and arts, by the abolition of the caste requirement 
that the son shall follow the calling of his father, by the break- 
ing down of gild restrictions upon entrance to the skilled occupa- 
tions, and by the abandonment of the policy asserted under the 
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old régime in France that ‘‘the right to labor is a royal right which 
the prince may sell and subjects must buy.” Equalizing, too, are 
the abolition of primogeniture and entail, and the adoption of the 
principle that the estates of persons who leave no will shall be 
divided equally among the heirs. Co-operative credit, co-operative 
trade, and co-operative production have a like tendency, as well as 
the extension of government credit to farmers and the appoint- 
ment of an expert adviser to help them to get the most out of their 
farms. The development of skill by public vocational education 
as well as by free professional schools preparing youth for the higher 
walks make the well-paid callings more accessible. 

Much depends upon the shifting ratio that “poor men’s oppor- 
tunities”’ bear to opportunities for possessors of capital and techni- 
cal knowledge. The gratuitous distribution to actual settlers of 
some two hundred million acres of the American public domain 
has had an incalculable effect in raising the economic, and therewith 
the social, plane of millions who work with their hands. Alluvial 
gold deposits have yielded small fortunes to tens of thousands of 
“‘placer’’ miners, whereas gold occurring in ore, since it can be 
extracted only with the aid of elaborate machinery, has largely 
gone to benefit the possessors of capital. The abandonment of the 
simple hand-labor processes for extracting natural wealth and the 
growing necessity for large initial capital for success in most lines 
of productive enterprise appear to have greatly lessened the ratio 
of ‘‘poor men’s opportunities” to capitalists’ opportunities. At 
the same time the perfecting of credit institutions enables the man 
of proved capacity to gain earlier control of the capital which he 
needs and thwarts many endeavors to make business enterprises 
hereditary. Besides this, entrepreneur ability—so scarce as to 
command that exorbitant price known as ‘‘the rewards of business 
success’’—is in the way of being made more plentiful and cheap 
by schools of business administration which disseminate a knowl- 
edge of the technique of such success. 


THE SPREAD OF A MARGIN OF LEISURE 


Again and again the crudeness of the ideas of the masses has 
defeated well-meant attempts to give them more voice in govern- 
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ment. They have been political zeros partly because of their 
intense preoccupation with the stern task of gaining a living. 
Until they win a margin of free time the words of Jesus ben Sirach 
hold good: 


The wisdom of the scribe cometh by opportunity of leisure; 
And he that hath little business shall become wise. 

How shall he become wise that holdeth che plow, 

That glorieth in the shaft of the goad, 

That driveth oxen, and is occupied with their labors, 
And whose discourse is of the stock of bulls ? 

He will set his heart upon turning his furrows; 

And his wakefulness is to give his heifers their fodder. 
So is every artificer and workmaster ... . 

So is the smith sitting by the anvil... . 

So is the potter sitting at his work... . 

All these put their trust in their hands, 

And each becometh wise in his own work ... . 

They shall not be sought for in the council of the people 


But certain developments are giving the plain people time to 
look up from their work and to eye the common weal. Free land, 
bringing a cessation in the struggle for food; the coming into being 
of a population of iron slaves—the machines—to do man’s bidding; 
the greater speed and concentration of labor, which call for a shorter 
working day—these create for the workers a margin of leisure. 
Well employed, this means time to read, to think, to confer together, 
to reach a common understanding, to organize, whereby the workers 
gain ability to conquer and to utilize for themselves political power. 


THE DIFFUSION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Knowledge is a kind of light and it is the illumined who make 
their way up in the scale of life. Moreover, ignorance is the dark- 
ness in which thrive the fungi of superstition, falsehood, and pre- 
judice, which wither in the sun. Hence social superiors endeavor 
always to keep under their control the instrumentalities of 
education. 

The mediaeval church taught the children of the common people 
what was essential to salvation, but had no idea of educating them 
to rise in life. The state at first institutes universities to provide 


* Ecclesiasticus 38. The passage is too long to quote in full. 
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it with trained servants, but as it gains in social purpose it pushes 
general education. In fact, the spirit of a government may very 
well be gauged by noting its policy with reference to the different 
grades of education. If it is generous in elementary schools but 
stingy in high schools, it reflects the ideas of the comfortable classes, 
who can pay tuition. Only when it opens an educational path 
to the summit for every youth able to climb the Parnassian steeps 
is it in the way of democratizing knowledge. 

The cost of instruction is, however, but one item in the cost of 
an education, for the child must somehow be maintained while it 
is studying. The power of the bright sons of the poor to compete 
for the prizes of life with the sons of the well-to-do is limited by 
the financial inability of their parents to keep them long in school. 
It appears that out of 100 children who enter American city schools 
45 drop out before the sixth year. Only 25 enter the high schools, 
and of these but 6 complete the course. The United States Com- 
missioner of Education estimates that one-ninth of the pupils who 
began school in 1905 graduate from the high school, and that one 
in seventy will graduate from college. Since a higher education 
is rapidly becoming requisite for the better places in industry, 
government, and the professions, it is plain that free instruction 
goes only part of the way toward putting the children of the poor 
on an equal footing with the children of the well-to-do in vying for 
these better places. A society earnestly bent on equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities would see that no capable child quit school 
because its parents could not support it or needed its earnings. 

Nor should we lose sight of the quality of the instruction society 
offers the children of the ill-to-do. The public elementary schools 
provide one teacher for forty or fifty pupils, while the best private 
schools insist on one teacher to every ten or fifteen pupils. In the 
private high schools, which teach a considerable proportion of the 
children of the comfortable classes, the annual cost of the instruction 
furnished averages $94 a pupil, while in the public high schools the 
cost is $56 a pupil. 

In a word, a society that seriously went about it to wipe out 
caste, in so far as it rests on differences in preparedness for one’s 
life-work, would spend three or four times as much as Americans 
now spend and would take and devote to the better distribution of 
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knowledge a billion or two of dollars that now go for luxury, show, 


and vice. 
THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


The possession of a vote does not endow an unlettered, ignorant 

man with the wit to use it to realize his ends. The diffusion of 
political power does not, therefore, bring government at once under 
the control of the broader layers of the people. But, once govern- 
ment responds to the will of the masses rather than to the will of 
the classes, there are many things it may do to soften inequalities 
and to prevent social advantages from becoming hereditary. 

It may realize the equality of all before the law, neither riches 
nor poverty, neither intelligence nor ignorance, to receive con- 
sideration in the courts. It may also offer equal opportunity for 
citizens to serve the public according to their ability. Banishing 
inheritance of offices, property qualifications for office-holding, 
nepotism and favoritism in the award of office, it may make all 
offices accessible to the most competent as ascertained by impartial 
tests, irrespective of their party allegiance or service. 

Government claims a serious fraction of the people’s income, 
so that it is no small matter whether it taps the upper or the lower 
social levels. By heavy levying on luxuries and on the unearned 
increment, as well as by a progressive taxation of property or in- 
comes, the peaks are made less towering. The antisocial haughti- 
ness that, after two or three generations of divorce from hard work, 
grows in a family like a fungus on a dead tree may be forestalled 
by inheritance taxes so steeply graded as to thwart the money- 
maker’s endeavor to endow his line for all time. 

There will be fewer unearned fortunes, too, if nuggets of public 
wealth are not carelessly left lying about. Public forethought 
and care cause natural resources to yield livelihoods for many 
instead of fortunes for a few. The curbing of monopoly in its 
Protean forms by government regulation or ownership means 
fewer centers to poison the social body with the virus of competitive 
extravagance and contempt for labor. 

On the other hand, the state may do much to protect the little 
properties—so precious in fostering family independence and self- 
respect—against their enemies. Wise usury laws, the suppression 
of “loan sharks,” the regulation of pawnbroking, public pawnshops, 
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in some backward countries the inalienability of the cultivator’s 
holding, have this tendency. American law has been solicitous 
to limit the power of the creditor over the debtor. Instances are 
the homestead exemptions, which are general in our states, per- 
sonalty exemptions, which reserve the tools of the artisan, the 
library and instruments of the professional man, and the stock 
and implements of the farmer from seizure by the creditor, and 
wage exemptions, which often go so far as to put sixty days’ wages 
of the head of the family beyond the reach of legal process. 
Finally, the state uses means to encourage the formation of 
small properties. Among these are found mechanics’ lien laws, 
the regulation of insurance companies and savings banks, postal 
savings banks, the fostering of savings and loan associations and 
other forms of co-operative endeavor, the protection of the small in- 
vestors in big companies, and, in some countries suffering from land- 
lordism, the dissemination of large estates by special taxation, or the 
state purchase of such estates in order to create small proprietors. 
Let it be noted, however, that only a part of the social legisla- 
tion of the modern state is anticlass. Ameliorative measures, such 
as the provision of parks, playgrounds, and other communal means 
of enjoyment, public health conservation, factory inspection, work- 
ingmen’s compensation, social insurance, old-age pensions, legal 
minimum wage, and public employment bureaus make welfare more 
general, but do nothing to lessen those inequalities of prestige, of 
self-respect, and of self-assertion which underlie the hierarchy of 


classes. 
REFLECTIVE STANDARDS OF APPRAISAL 


Upper-class prestige, resting always on a more or less visible 
basis of fortune, is impaired to the degree that people leave behind 
them the juvenile or barbarian admiration for the money-maker. 
The upper class strives ever to propagate the idea that the rich are 
the virtuous, the ‘“‘better’’ people. But critical observation in- 
dorses the conclusion of the economist and moralist, John Ruskin: 


In a community regulated only by laws of demand and supply, but pro- 
tected from open violence, the persons who become rich are, generally speaking, 
industrious, resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, sensible, unimagina- 
tive, unsensitive, and ignorant. The persons who remain poor are the entirely 
foolish, the entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful, 
the dull, the imaginative, the sensitive, the well-informed, the improvident, 
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the irregularly and impulsively wicked, the clumsy knave, the open thief, 
and the entirely merciful, just, and godly person. 

To the degree that this view spreads, the class hierarchy is under- 
mined. 

Again, the rich and leisured are looked upon as “‘betters”’ so 
long as people are ruled by individual aims, for each sees them in 
possession of what he most covets. But in proportion as a group 
consciousness quickens in men, they consider the rich and leisured 
in relation to the welfare of the group. Strong national con- 
sciousness, for example, always weakens the sense of caste, and the 
merely rich are never so little worshiped as when the “ we-feeling” 
of people is intensified by a defensive war. 

Now economic development has been quietly building us into 
an organism with interdependent parts. Few active persons today 
are engaged in supplying directly the wants of their families. They 
are working for an indeterminate body of consumers, customers, 
or patrons, and hence it is easy to think of them as serving the 
“public” or “society,” as, in effect, social functionaries. But 
from this point of view the chimney-sweep or road-mender gains 
in dignity, for he is rendering a service with which we cannot dis- 
pense. If he does his work skilfully and conscientiously, it is 
illogical to despise him. 

On the other hand, from the social point cf view, the envied idle 
rich not only have no claim to special consideration, but appear 
as the drones of a hive, the camp followers of an army, the stow- 
aways of a ship, the deadbeats of a business. Leisure, to be sure, 
is honorable in those who, after having fought a good fight, retire 
betimes to rest and enjoy. But unearned leisure is an altogether 
different thing. So far as the interests of society are concerned, 
the hale man who all his life does nothing to balance his account 
with his fellow-men is a sheer parasite. That he lives upon the 
income of property he has inherited does not make his position less 
degrading. After all, a man’s account is with his own generation 
rather than with his forbears. What the heir consumes costs the toil 
and sweat of his contemporaries; so that society may well say to him, 
“This is what we are doing for you; now what are you doing for us ?” 

The scandal of able-bodied persons loafing or playing through 
life in the midst of their busy fellows has pierced the skin even of 
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the upper class, so that they are fain to justify themselves by 
dwelling on the various counter-services the leisured render 
society—their unpaid work for the public, their philanthropic 
services, their attention to community affairs. But, while their 
property claims against society are definite and enforceable at law, 
their obligations are vague, only such, indeed, as they choose to 
acknowledge. The fact is that with perhaps a twentieth part of 
what the leisure class costs it society might go into the market and 
secure services equal in worth to the services it receives from them. 

The feudal king obtained a district military captain by bestow- 
ing a fief; the modern state gains an educated army officer for a 
small fraction of the cost of a fief. Some few castles of the Middle 
Ages harbored men of letters and learning; but today, if society 
wants a scholar, it does not leave him to seek a noble patron; it 
creates a professorship. In need of relief work, society no longer 
waits for Lady Bountiful; it calls in the retired doer or hires a 
trained social worker. From her nobles Europe has received much 
valuable public service for which she never paid, while America 
has paid her officeholders for much public service which she never 
received. Still the Europeans have paid infinitely more than the 
Americans for such service. We now see that to have faithful, 
high-minded public servants you do not need to maintain a landed 
aristocracy; what you have to do is to open attractive careers for 
trained men. In a word, the hereditary leisured have never ren- 
dered society a service which cannot now be had on far better terms 
from salaried, qualified workers. 

Private property is a social-welfare institution because the hope 
of acquiring property powerfully stimulates the economic activities 
of the capable. But when accumulations are so handed on as to 
create generations of drones and butterflies, they are not a blower 
but a damper. Hence, just as inheritable functions, offices, and 
privileges have been abolished with good results, inheritable great 
fortunes will be made impossible. Not that a son may not inherit 
enough of his father’s wealth to live on, but that no one may 
inherit a fortune so large as to kill in him all incentive to work and 
to tempt him into an extravagance of expenditure and conduct 
which discourages or corrupts the useful members of society. 
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E. B. REUTER 
University of Chicago 

Perhaps the most significant fact regarding the Negro people 

in America is the degree to which the race has undergone differen- 
tiation during the period of contact with European civilization. 
From the low and relatively uniform state of West African culture 
there has come to be a degree of cultural heterogeneity not else- 
where observable among a primitive people. While the bulk of the 
race in America is as yet not many steps removed from the African 
standards, there has nevertheless arisen a considerable middle class, 
which conforms in most essential respects to the conventional 
middle-class standards of American people, as well as a small intel- 
lectual group, some members of which have succeeded in coming 
within measurable distance of the best models of European culture. 
Within the racial group in America at the present time there are 
represented the antipodal degrees of human culture: at the one 

extreme are the standards of West Africa; at the other, those of | 

Western Europe. 

A study of the more advanced groups shows a great prepon- 

rance of individuals of mixed blood and a dearth, almost an entire 
absence, ‘of Negroes In the of excep- 
tional Negroes, published from time to time by Negroes as well as 
by white students of race matters, there is a regular recurrence of a 
few names; the various lists are virtually repetitions. The dozen 
or score of men everywhere mentioned as havink attained some 
degree of eminence are, in all but one or two cases, men of more 
Caucasian than Negro blood. In a recently published compilation” 
of one hundred and thirty-nine of the supposedly best-known Ameri- 
can Negroes‘ there are not more than four men of pure Negro blood, 
and one of these, at least, owes his prominence to the fact of his 


* “Who’s Who in Colored America,” the Crisis Calendar for 1916. 
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black skin and African features rather than to any demonstrated 
native superiority. Of the twelve Negroes on whom the degree 
of doctor of philosophy has been conferred by reputable American 
universities, eleven at least were men of mixed blood.' Among the 
professional classes of the race the mulattoes-outclass-the-black 
Negroes perhaps ten to one, and the ratio is yet higher if only men 
of real attainments be considered. In medicine’ the ratio is prob- 
ably fifteen to one, in literature’ the ratio is somewhat higher, on 
the stage‘ it is probably thirteen to one, in music’ the ratio is at 
least twelve to one. In art® no American Negro of full blood has 
so far found a place among the successful. In politics,’ the min- 
istry,* and other occupations in which success is in no way con- 
ditioned by education, or ability the proportion of mulattoes to 
black Negroes is somewhat less, though still high. In politics the 
ratio is at least seven to one, and even in the ministry it is not less 
The successful business men of the race are in 
Among the successful 


than five to one. 
nearly all cases men of a bi-racial ancestry.? 

t A list of these men is given in the Negro Year Book, 1914-15, p. 231. 

2 John A. Kenney, The Negro in Medicine; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 334-38. 

3B. G. Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art; Negro Literature (reprint 
from the Fourteenth Report of the Atlanta Conference). Negro Year Book, 1914-15, 
pp. 403-4, gives a bibliography of books by Negro writers; see also D. W. Culp, 

Twentieth Century Negro Literature or Cyclopedia of Thought by One Hundred of Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Negroes. 

4 Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art, pp. 39 ff.; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, 
pp. 276-77. 

5 James W. Johnson, ‘The Negro of Today in Music,” Charities, XV, 58-50; 
Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art, pp. 53 ff.; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 
266-70: The American History and Encyclopaedia of Music, “Negro Music and Negro 
Minstrelsy,”’ VIII, 49-70. 

6 Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art, pp. 44 ff.; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, 
Pp. 273-75; W. F. O’Ponnell, “ Meta Vaux Warrick; Sculptor of Horrors,” The World 
Today, XIII, 1139-45. 

7 J. R. Lynch, The Facts of Reconstruction; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 151-53; 
Booker T. Washington, Frederick Douglass, pp. 279-80. 

§ Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 170-83. 

9 The life membership of the National Negro Business League includes prac- 
tically every American Negro who has made any exceptional success in a business way 
Each annual report of the league carries a list of the life members; see also Booker T. 
Washington, The Negro in Business, and Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 300-310. 
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men in every field of human effort which Negroes have entered 
there is the same disproportion between the numbers of pure- and 
mixed-blood individuals. 

If the attention be turned from the present situation to the 
ethnic composition of the exceptional Negroes of the previous 
decades, the same preponderance of mulattoes is disclosed. The 
few Negroes who gained prominence during the slave régime— 
itinerant preachers, runaway slaves, insurrectionists, and the like 
—were most frequently from the mixed-blood group." The little 
group of Negroes who gained some notoriety through their being 
exploited by the abolitionists were mulattoes in all cases but one.’ 
The group of Negroes who rose to a transient prominence during 
the Reconstruction period were in very few cases men of unmixed 
Negro blood.’ In all times in the history of the American Negro 
and in all fields of human effort in which the Negroes have entered, 

\ the successful individuals, with very few exceptions, have been 
mulattoes. The black Negroes, either past or present, who have 
made any marked degree of success are decidedly rare exceptions. 

Nor is this a peculiarity of the American racial situation. The 
same thing seems to be true in other countries in which a mixed- 
blood race exists alongside a pure-blood native race. Boaz,‘ 
pointing out the “relatively high degree of culture” attained by 
certain African tribes in Western Soudan, owing to their contact 
with the invading Arabs, remarks: “The invaders intermarried 
with the natives;,and the mixed races, some of which are almost 
purely Negro, have risen high above the level of other African 
Negroes.”5 In South Africa the mulattoes are on a distinctly 
higher cultural level than are the natives of unmixed blood.’ In 
the British West Indies the more cultured mulattoes have been 


* Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 170-75; William Still, The Underground Railroad. 

2 A brief sketch of each of these men is given in the Negro Year Book for 1914-15, 
pp. 102-6. 

3 Booker T. Washington, “ Negro Disfranchisement and the Negro in Business,” 
Outlook, XCIII, 311 ff.; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 151 f. 

4 Franz Boaz, The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 13-14. 

5 Ibid., p. 14. 

6H. E. S. Freemantle, The New Nation, pp. 217-18; M. S. Evans, Black and 
White in South East Africa, pp. 289-90; Elisée Reclus, Africa, IV, 149. 
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formed into a middle-class group, separated from, and superior to, 
the black peasantry.' The individuals of the race who have risen 
to prominence in political or professional affairs have been members 
of the mixed-blood caste. In North Brazil the mixed-blood group 
of Portuguese, Indian, and Negro ancestry are on a distinctly higher 
social and intellectual plane than are either the Negroes or the 
native Indians.? In Mexico and elsewhere in Central and South 
America the half-breeds form a more or less distinct and separate 
class somewhat inferior to the whites and distinctly superior to 
the pure-blood natives.’ In the Philippines the half-castes of 
Chinese-Moro, as well as those of Spanish-Moro, origin are well 
in advance, intellectually, of the pure-blood natives.4 Every man 
of the Filipino group who has risen above mediocrity under the 
Spanish, as under the American, occupancy of the islands has been 
a man of bi-racial ancestry.s Elsewhere the same thing is true. 
The _mixed-blood_ race everywhere occupies a higher status. than 
does its darker-colored racial parent, and it is from the ranks of 
the mixed bloods that the superior individuals who appear from 
time to time among the backward races have sprung. 

In view of the great number of Negro people in the United 
States, both of pure and of mixed blood, and of their relative cul- 
tural retardation, it is a matter of first-rate importance to know the 
cause of the observed condition. Is it due to causes which are 

* William Thorp, “How Jamaica Solves the Negro Problem, World’s Work, 


VIII, 4908-13; W. P. Livingstone, “‘The West Indian and American Negro,” North 
American Review, CLXXXV, 647; A. F. Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem, 
p. 27. 

2 Jean Baptiste de Lacerda, ‘The Metis or Half-Breeds of Brazil,’’ Inter-Racial 
Problems, pp. 280-82; James Bryce, South America, pp. 492, 565; The South American 
Year Book, 1915, p. 216. 

3 W. H. Koebel, The South Americans, p. 97; The South American Year Book, 1915, 
pp. 7, 503; Sir Harry H. Johnston, The Negro in the New World, pp. 332-37; Bryce, 
South America, pp. 470-71. 

4 Charles E. Woodruff, ““‘Some Laws of Racial and Inteilectual Development,” 
Journal of Race Development, III, 175; Friedrich Ratzel, The History of Mankind. 
A. J. Butler’s English Translation, I, 397; James A. LeRoy, The Americans in the 
Philippines, p. 76. 

5A. E. Jenks, “Assimilation in the Philippines, as Interpretated in Terms of 
Assimilation in America,” American Journal of Sociology, XIX, 783; Carl Crow, 
‘What about the Filipinos?” World’s Work, XXVI, 519, 523. 
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temporary in their action and itself, consequently, a phenomenon 
that will pass as the Negro people are. more.completely assimilated 
by European culture and approach more nearly to the cultural 
standards of the white race? Or is this superiority of the mixed- 
blood man an expression of forces, inherent in the race or in the 
conditions of the social contact of dissimilar peoples, which the 
educational, economic, and moral advance of the race will leave 
relatively unaltered? Is the mixed-blood group to remain the 
superior class within, or caste above, the race.and to furnish the 
intellectually capable men during the entire period required for 
the race to lose its distinctive racial traits and to disappear within 
the general population? We will confine ourselves to the American 
situation. 

The most simple and obvious means of accounting for the 
observed superiority of the mulattoes is to deny the equality of 
the parent races and to attribute the superiority of the mixed- 
blood individuals to the fact of a superior racial heredity. To the 
great majority of men it has always appeared quite obvious that 
in point of mental capacity there was a distinct difference in the 
races: cultured man has always regarded primitive man as inferior. 
Europeans have always assumed that the white race was endowed 
by nature with a superior order of intelligence. This commonly 
accepted explanation, however, fails to explain. The assumption 
of superior mental capacity on the part of the white man rests 
upon the tacit assumption that those peoples are superior which 
are most advanced in civilization. The achievements of the white 
race and its leadership throughout the whole of historic times 
marks them as superior; the assumption of the inherent mental 
incapacity of the Negro race finds its basis-and justification in the 
fact that the race has occupied an inferior cultural level] through- 
out the historic period. On the other hand, the differences in 
institutions, cultural achievement, and social development among 
races are accounted for in terms of the mental capacity of the peo- 
ples concerned and of their capacity for progress. Obviously such 
circuity leads nowhere. 

The lower culture of the Negro peoples is of course a simple 
observational fact and is to be accepted as such. To question it 
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is to deny the obvious. But to draw from it the conclusion that 
the race is incapable of higher culture or that the inferior culture 
is the necessary expression of inferior racial capacity is equally 
unjustifiable. The relative mental ability of peoples cannot 
always be measured by their comparative achievement in civili- 
zation. Inferior culture of long standing does, indeed, create a 
presumption of inferior native capacity—it puts the burden of 
proof on the side of those who assert the equality of the races and 
deny the inherent mental capacity of the peoples of lower culture— 
but it is by no means a conclusive demonstration of the fact. It 
is necessary to distinguish between the possibilities inherent in 
a people and their actual attainments. The possession of inferior 
civilization in itself proves nothing in regard to the race’s capacity 
for cultural advancement. The fact must be taken in connection 
with the opportunity which the race has had for the acquisition of 
civilization. Achievement alone is not a test. Culture is a social 
product, not a biological fact. Its absence from a race no more 
proves that the ability to acquire the culture is missing from the 
race than the absence of higher education in the individual proves 
his mental incapacity to receive such training. Achievement is 
of course the final test of capacity. Ultimately there is no way 
of measuring the capacity of races or of individuals save by what 
they are able to do. But achievement in the presence of unlike 
conditions is not a 

Tt is not. meant, however, to deny that the Negro race may 
represent a somewhat lesser degsee of native capacity than is the 
case with some other. races. That such is the case is the practically 
unanimous opinion of writers who have any first-hand knowledge 
of the race in America, as well as of psychologists and educators 
who have used quantitative methods of inquiry in their study of the 
Negro. It is especially the conclusion of those investigators who 
have attacked the problem from the point of view of modern 


wetted « uvertxperimental psychology. Put to the test of psychological and 


educational experiment, the Negro has nots in the higher mental 
processes at least, displayed a capacity equal to that of the white. 
Mayo,' on the basis of an investigation of the marks of the Negro and 

* Marion Jacob Mayo, The Mental Capacity of the American Negro (reprinted 
from the Archives of Psychology, No. 28). 
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white high-school students of New York City found the efficiency 
of the Negro children to be 76 per cent of that of the white children. 
Phillips,’ studying retardation in the public schools of Philadelphia, 
discovered differences sufficient to cause him to question the advis- 
ability of the attempt to use a common course of study for the 
education of the two races. Strong and Morse,? by means of the 
Binet tests, found the Negro children inferior to the whites in all 
except rote memory. Baldwin,’ using the substitution test on 
delinquent Negro and white girls, found the Negroes decidedly 
inferior. Pyle,‘ in a preliminary report on an important study by 
means of a number of standard tests, places the Negro child as 
three-fourths as efficient as the white. Ferguson,’ using a series 
of tests of the higher intellectual capacities on Negro and white 
school children of Virginia, found the Negro children 75 per cent 
as efficient as the white. Other investigators report similar results. 
Every experimental study so far made has found the Negro child 
to be psychologically different from the white. 

The matter, however, is only beginning to be investigated in a 
scientific way, and the conclusions reached are still highly tenta- 


tive. As yet the studies are too few to be at all conclusive, and 
the results have in general been reached through the application 
of a scientific technique which is itself as yet but an imperfect tool. 

But on the basis of these findings—that is, on the assumption 
of the inequality of the races—the superiority of the mulattoes is 
presumably explained: they are more capable because they have 
a superior racial heredity. In intellectual capacity the mulatto 


*B. A. Phillips, “Retardation in the Elementary Schools of Philadelphia,” 
Psychological Clinic, V1, 79-90; also ‘“‘ The Binet Tests Applied to Colored Children,” 
ibid., VIII, 190-96. \ 

2 J. Morse, “A Comparison of White and Colored Children Measured by the 
Binet Scale of Intelligence,”” Popular Science Monthly, LX XXIV, 75-79; A. C. Strong, 
“Three Hundred Fifty White and Colored Children Measured by the Binet-Simon 
Measuring Scale of Intelligence,”” Pedagogical Seminar, XX, 485-515. 

3B. T. Baldwin, “The Learning of Delinquent Adolescent Girls as Shown by a 
Substitution Test,” Journal of Educational Psychology, IV, 317-22. 

4W. H. Pyle, Examination of School Children; also ‘‘The Mind of the Negro 
Child,” School and Society, I, 357-60. 

5 G. O. Ferguson, Jr., The Psychology of the Negro (reprinted from the Archives of 
Psychology, No. 36). 
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should, on the average, depart from the Negro and approach the 
capacity of the white in the ratio that the Negro intermixture de- 
creased and the white intermixture increased. On the basis of Fer- 
guson’s figures the Negro would be 60, 70, 80, or go per cent as 
efficient as the white, depending upon whether he was a full-blood 
Negro, a sambo, a mulatto, or a quadroon. These proportions 
might be somewhat modified, owing to the fact that the mixed- 
blood race appears to be somewhat more variable than the pure 
blacks, but in general the expectation is about as stated. 

The experimental] findings, however, do not square in all respects 
with the objective facts. 

Unfortunately most of the investigators have neglected to 
distinguish between individuals of pure and individuals of mixed 
blood, though several of them recognize that such neglect detracted 
from the value of their findings. Ferguson, however, classified his 
cases and calculated the expectancy of great men in the pure and 
mixed-blood groups." His experiments showed the intellectual 
capacity of the general Negro population to be approximately 
three-fourths that of the white. The intellectual efficiency varied, 
however, from 60 to go per cent directly with the amount of 
white intermixture. On the basis of Galton’s “law of deviation 
from the average”’’ he undertook to compute the number of eminent 
men to be expected from the whites, the mulattoes, and the pure- 
blood Negroes. The standard of eminence was that of Galton.’ 
If each of the three groups were of equal mental capacity, the num- 
ber of eminent men would be 4,464 white, 397 pure-blood Negroes, 
and 99 mulattoes. But, on the basis of his assumption that the 
pure-blood Negroes were 75 per cent and the Negroes of mixed 
blood were 87.5 per cent as intellectually capable as the whites, 
there should be in a million of each group, 248 eminent white men, 
15 eminent mulattoes, and 1 eminent pure-blood Negro. Or, 
considering the ratio of these three classes in the total population 
of the United States, there would be 4,464 eminent white men, 6 


* Ferguson, The Psychology of the Negro, chap. iv. 
2The degree of intellectual attainment reached by one man in each 4,300 of 
the European white population: 248 eminent men to each million in the general 


population. 
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eminent mulattoes, and 2 eminent men of pure Negro blood. That 
is, on the basis of Ferguson’s findings, the expectancy of great men 
among the race in America is in the ratio of three mulattoes to 
one black Negro. Stated in another way, the chances of any child 
of mixed blood, chosen at random from the general mulatto popu- ‘ 
lation, later reaching a degree of distinction that would entitle 
him to be ranked as eminent is fifteen times as great as would be 
@e chances of a full-blood black child similarly chesen. 

There are perhaps no full-blood Negroes in America today 
whose attainments are such as to admit them to the class of “emi- 
nent men’”’ as Galton defined the term. It is not possible, therefore, 
directly to verify the accuracy of Ferguson’s calculation. But if a 
lesser degree of superiority be taken—if the standard be lowered 
to a point which will admit a group of men sufficiently large for 
comparative purposes—the ratio of mulattoes to black Negroes is 
out of all comparison to Ferguson’s ratio of expectancy for the 
appearance of “eminence.” The “Who’s Who’ previously 
referred to may be taken as a group for comparison. The list 
contains a few names which should have been excluded, and it 
excludes the names of a few men who certainly rank among the 
first hundred American Negroes, but such revision would not 
change the ratio of the colors. The list, as it stands, contains 
one hundred and thirty-nine names. Four of these are names of 
Negroes of pure or nearly pure blood. The ratio of mulattoes to\ 

ll-blood Ne is thus approximately thirty-five to gne. Or, 
considering the ratio of the blacks and the mixed bloods in the total 
population of the country, the ratio is approximately one hundred 
and forty to one. This is nearly ten times the expectancy accord- 
ing to the experimental findings. Otherwise stated, the chances 
of a mulatto child, taken at random from the general mulatto 
population, later displaying a degree of mental excellence repre- 
sented by the “‘Who’s Who” is probably one hundred and forty 
times as great as would be the chances of a black child chosen in a 
similar manner from the general black population. On the assump- 
tion that “eminent” men will appear in the two groups in the same 
proportion as do talented men of a lesser rank, the existing ratio 
appears to be nine or ten times the expectancy. 
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The popular assumption of a difference in the mental capacity 
in the races seems to be borne out, in part at least, by the 
results of such psychological and educational studies as have been 
undertaken. But the investigation is still in its initial stage. 
Further refinement in the technique by which the studies are made 
may show that all modifying cultural elements have notgbeen elimi- 
nated. Further studies may therefore reverse or modify the ten- 
tative conclusions so far reached, or they may verify them, @ 
even demonstrate the existence of a wider divergence between the 
races than is now thought to be the case. While the work so far 
done along these experimental lines seems to justify a presumption of 
race difference, the demonstration is not yet complete. The ques- 
tion is still an open one. But, even granting all that the studies 
seem to show, the-difference in capacity is not sufficient t to account 
for the observed div ed divergence in status and attainments between the 
yellow and the black groups. 

A different explanation would seem to lie with those who 
approach the problem from the point of view of ethnology and 
folk psychology. Here the weight of authority has, until recently 
at least, been on the side of an unequal native capacity and possi- 
bility of mental development among races. But the consensus 
of scholarly opinion at the present time seems to be to regard the 
backward races, not only as not having been proven to be inferior in 
mental ability, but as being, in so far at least as their inherited 
mental capacity is concerned, substantially equal to the culture 
races. ‘An impartial investigator,” says Spiller,’ “would be in- 
clined to look upon the various important peoples of the world 
as, to all intents and purposes, essentially equals in intellect, enter- 
prise, morality, and physique. Boaz,’ striving to minimize the 
significance of racial differences, holds that the differences in 
civilization are essentially a matter of time and are sufficiently 
explained by the laws of chance and the general course of historical 
events. Ratzel’ states that the difference is “purely one of eth- 
nography and civilization’ and that “the study of comparative 


1G. Spiller, “The Problem of Race Equality,” Inter-Racial Problems, p. 35. 
2 The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 6 ff. 
3 History of Mankind, I, 18-19. 
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ethnology in recent years has tended to diminish the weight of 
traditionally accepted views of anthropologists as to race dis- 
tinctions.”” Thomas' would seem to find the fundamental expla- 
nation of the difference in the mental life of two groups in that the 
run of attention has been along different lines and to the emergence 
at fortunat ervals of great personalities. ‘‘The most signifi- 
cant fact Aryan development is the emergence .among the 

ks of a number of eminent men who developed logic, the 
experimental method, and philosophic interest, and fixed in their 
group the habit of looking behind the incident for the general 
law.’ Finot® denies that there are inferior and superior races, 
“but only races and peoples living outside or withim the influence 
of culture,” and that the superior culture of the white peoples is the 
effect of circumstances. It would be a simple matter to multiply 
authorities who hold that in inherent capacity there is an essential 
mental equality among races and that whatever differences are 
manifested are explainable solely on the grounds of unequal oppor- 
tunity. 

On the assumption of essential mental equality of races, the 
offspring resulting from their miscegenation would be inferior to 
neither and, if anything, superior to both.‘ A difference i cultural 
status would not affect the result, since the culture or its absence 
is incidental and explainable on other than biological grounds. 
Consequently any superiority the mixed breed may display in 
excess of the culturally inferior parent race is, presumably, to be 
accounted for on the assumption that it has enjoyed superior 
opportunity to acquire culture; any inferiority as compared to the 
culturally superior parent group which the mixed-blood group may 
display is to be explained by the fact that it has had a less favorable 
opportunity for the acquisition of culture. In the American situa- \ 
tion, therefore, the whites, blacks, and mulattoes are assumed to 
be equal in mental ability and in capacity for civilization. The 


* W. I. Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins, pp. 169-72. 

2 W. I. Thomas, Sex and Society, p. 288. 

3 Jean Finot, Race Prejudice, p. 308. 

4 Superior to either on the assumption that cross-fertilization would give rise to a 
higher degree of variability. 
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inferior culture of the Negroes is assumed to be due to an unfortu- 
nate combination of circumstances not implying any congenital 
inferiority. The superiority of the mulattoes to the blacks is 
assumed to be due to the superior opportunities they have had to 
assimilate the culture of the advanced group and implies no essen- 
tial mental superiority. It is merely.a matter of cagggonment and 
opportunity. 

|“ That the superior status of the mixed-blood group and tir 
greater achievements as compared to the full-blood Negroes can 
be adequately and satisfactorily accounted for on the basis of this 
assumption alone is, to say the least, dubious. 

There hayg beyond doubt been some superior opportunities 
open to the mulattoes in the past that have not been open to the 
bulk of individuals of pure Negro blood. Under the slave régime 
the yellow boys and girls were most frequently selected for house 
and body servants, for coachmen and personal attendants, for 
confidential and responsible positions, for any and every sort of 
employment which required any special exercise of judgment or 
which brought them into any close association with the master 
class. The organic reaction toward men of mixed blood was in 
general less violent than toward the more pronounced Negro type; 
this increased their chances for association with the ruling class. 
Rightly or wrongly, there was the almost universal assumption of 
the mulattoes’ superior mentality; this led to their selection when 
possible for those positions and employments requiring other than 
mechanical labor. In the cities—and it was of course in the cities 
and towns that the large percentage of mulattoes were produced— 
they were employed as porters, roustabouts, and in all theevarious 
lines of menial employment as well as, in larger relative numbers 
than in the rural districts, in house and body service. In the cities 
there was more occupational differentiation, and they were more 
in contact with the white race and in contact with more different 
individuals of that race than was the case in the country districts. 
These superior opportunities for observation and for a form of 
association with white people gave the individuals of a naturally 
imitative race a better opportunity than their agricultural brothers 
enjoyed to take on the superficials of white civilization. The 
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house servants—and the percentage of these was larger in the cities 
—took on a superficial refinement, impossible for their more iso- 
lated kinsmen. The occupational differentiation in both city and 
country operated to the advantage of the mixed-blood individuals. 
A good many of the mulatto group were given some education and 
property, sometimes because of their relationship to the master’s 
family and sometimes because of the fact that the intimate asso- 
ciation in domestic and personal duties had given rise to genuine 
affection between the master and the intelligent faithful servant. 
The same things which caused many slaves to be given some train- 
ing and property led to the freeing of a goodly number of bondsmen. 
The free Negro class everywhere contained a high percentage of 
mulattoes, and some advantage may reasonably be expected to 
have inhered in this status, though it is by no means clear that such 
was always the case. The whole matter of attitude on the part 
of the white people and its consequent result in greater oppor- 
tunities for lighter work, more association, greater privileges, 
better training, and more freedom operated to the advan- 
tage of the mulattoes prior to the passing of the institution of 
slave 

All this may be claimed. At the same time it should be remem- 
bered that this whole matter of the yellow man’s superior oppor- 
tunities can very easily be overdone, and it is not infrequently 
exaggerated to the point of absurdity. Some difference in 
opportunity certainly existed. But not all mulattoes enjoyed 
the superior opportunities, and many black Negroes had, in the 
South at least, surroundings equally advantageous. The house 
servants; the town Negroes, the trusted slaves, the freed blacks, 
were by no means all of mixed blood. There were more free blacks 
than free mulattoes,' and the majority of town negroes were black 


* The Compendium of the Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, p. 83, gives the 
following information: 


Free Negroes 
Slave states 
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rather than yellow." The same thing was true of the domestics 
and other trusted servants. The available number of mulattoes 
was not unlimited, and not every white family preferred the yellow 
to the black in confidential relations. Compared to their numeri- 
cal ratio in the race, the mulattoes enjoyed some, perhaps a very 
large, advantage; but an equal and probably far greater number of 
blacks enjoyed similar advantages. The difference in status of the 
yellow and the black man is out of all proportion to the differences 
in the advantages and opportunities which prevailed in the past. 
Moreover, such discrimination as may have formerly operated to 
the disadvantage of the black Negroes has, since the passing of the 
slave order, become a negligible quantity; the black man now has, 
ostensiblyat least, essentially the same opportunity as has his lighter- 
colored relative. It is even true that in certain circumstances a 
high color is a greater advantage to a Negro than is an efficient 
mentation. The mentality which controls the operation of Negro, 
as well as of white, institutions does not always abide in conspicu- 
ous places. A black skin not infrequently receives the credit for 
the product of a white or a yellow man’s brains. Color may be 
a distinct asset toa man. Especially is this true where there is 
no essential correlation between the conspicuous administrative 
position and the operation of the administrative technique. 
Further, it is not demonstrable that the advance of the 
mulattoes is referable to their superior opportunities, even if it be 
admitted that the opportunities were superior. The training in 
household service under the slave régime often produced a highly 
polished servant, but there is little evidence to bear out the assump- 
tion that this refinement was anything more than monkey imitation 
of the superficial traits of the race above them. It is not this class 


{ which produced the-sane leaders of a later period. Freed from the 


tutelage of the white, this trained class took an active and not highly 
creditable part in the political life of the succeeding decade and 
later formed an exploiting class socially above the race. It was 
the industrially trained Negroes who first found their bearings in 


' | the new life of freedom, and-it is their descendants who have made 


For the urban and rural distribution of the mixed- and pure-blood Negro popu- 
lation in 1860, see the United States Census, 1890, ‘‘ Population,” Vol. I, part 1, p. 191. 
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a common-sense adjustment to the exigencies of the situation." 
Real ability is pretty largely independent of the opportunities 
which condition the advance of mediocrity. The opportunities 
3 of Booker T. Washington were not noticeably superior to those of 
; some ten million other Negroes and mulattoes. His advance was 
not alone due to superior opportunities. 

The superior status of the mulattoes does not appear to be 


“ 4 explainable on the single assumption of superior opportunity, any 

. 4 more than it is explainable on the assumption of the inequality of 

. : the races to which they trace their origin. Either assumption will 

“ ; account for superiority, neither will account for great superiority, 

” : and a combination of both is inadequate to account for the gulf 

Sy x that exists between the yellow and the black. 

c- : It is necessary to look for other factors, independent of, or 

a : supplementary to, those ordinarily posited to explain the prevailing 

at facts. Such a factor—and one of first-rate importance and one 

» E that seems everywhere to have escaped notice—is not far to seek. 

u A Aside from any question of inherent equality or inequality, 

or ; which is a subject still awaiting further scientific investigation, 

be g there has been in the past a biological selection in favor of the 

1s ‘ mulatto group, and, in a somewhat altered form, the same force is, | 

ve powerfully operating in favor of the mulatto group today. 

The mixed-blood group was of course in its origin the end thee IL 

he of extra-matrimonial association between the white men and the 

be Negro 1 women. From the Caucasian side the mulattoes’ ancestry 

in has not as a rule been of a particularly high order. (The great mass ? ? ? 2 
ily of the mulattoes must trace their ancestry back to the association. 4g 
ip- of their women with the lower classes of the whites.) In America _, + 

on the Negroes began coming in large numbers just at the time that thnk 
a the system of white indentured servitude was at its height, and it 

the was in part the association of these people with the Negro slaves 

nly and the freed Negroes which gave rise to the first mulattoes. 
nd Among this indentured class there were, of course, great numbers 
vas of self-respecting persons whose ability and whose moral standards 
oo were in nowise below those of the more economically prosperous 
ade 


classes, but there was also among them a large number of criminals, 
* Booker T. Washington, “The Story of the Negro,” Outlook, XCIII, 311. 
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paupers, prostitutes, and other individuals of diseased bodies and 
debased minds—individuals mentally, morally, and physicaily far 
below the general average of the population of either Europe or 
America. The class, along with those of ability and worth, included 
the riffraff of the English cities. It was these who found congenial 
companions among the slave class." Throughout the Colonial 
period the feeling against the sexual association of the races was 
so strong that such unions were entered into only at the price of 
public punishment and social ostracism.? There was, of course, 
some concubinage of slave women by white men, and so far as this 
was the case the mulatto offspring was, on the father’s side, from an 
economically superior class. Quite naturally, however, this sort of 


been grossly —— The better class of white men ‘do not 


today consort with Negro women, and there- is little reputable 
evidence to support the proposition thatthe custom was ever 
general among the better classes. Concubinage in America found 
its best expression between the free Negro women of mixed blood 
and non-slave-holding men. Most of the association of Negro 
women and white men took place in the cities and towns and, 
while frequently involving the slave master or some male member 
of his household, was most frequently association of a casual sort 
with males of the lower classes. Certainly some mulattoes of to- 
day can trace their ancestry back to men of a superior type. Benja- 
min Franklin seems to have made no secret of his association with 
Negro women. But this, like a good many other similar cases 
cited, shows that superior men sometimes come from the lower 
classes and that the lower classes associated with Negro women, 
but it fails to involve in any way the superior slave-holding class. 
Franklin was certainly not of the aristocracy of his time. On the 


whole, and in spite of well-known exceptions, it must be admitted . 


tJ. S. Bassett, Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of North Carolina, pp. 22, 80; 
J. R. Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, p. 121; J. C. Ballagh, White Servitude in the 
Colony of Virginia, pp. 72, 73; J. H. Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, pp. 40, 127, 138. 

2 Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, pp. 32-34, 196; Bassett, Slavery and Servitude 
in the Colony of North Carolina, pp. 58-59, 68-69; G. W. Williams, History of the Negro 
Race in America, I, 240; E. R. Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, pp. 29-31, 194-95, 
196; W. I. McCormac, White Servitude in Maryland, p. 67. 
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that from the Caucasian side the mulattoes’ ancestry has been, if 
not an inferior one, at least not above the average. 
But from the Negro side the mulattoes are descended from the 7 7 ? 

best of the race. In this respect America is but a single case of 
what appears to have been the general rule:' the choicer females 

of a subject race have always been selected as the concubines and 
auxiliary wives of the master race. It is sometimes asserted that 

only the vicious members of the backward race entered into such 
relations, but this is not in accord with the facts. There is no 
question as to the opportunity of white men to intermix with women 

of the lower race. It was not a question of opportunity on the 

part of the white male so much as it was a question of desire. 


Such association was to the Negro _woman-en honor ( 
The female off- 
spring of these mixed unions became chosen in turn to serve the 
pleasure of the superior group. By this process of repeated selec- 
tion of the choicer girls of the black and mulatto groups? to become 
the mothers of a new generation of mixed-blood individuals there 
has been a constant force making for the production of a choicer 
and choicer type of female. So far as a correlation maintains 
between physical perfection and mental superiority and in so far 
as such superiority is a heritable thing, the mulattoes, from one 
side of their ancestry at least, have tended to produce a superior 
type. 

But there is another consideration. The house servants 
throughout the slavery period were a selected class. Appearance 
was one element entering into their choice for that occupation; 
natural intelligence was another. The females of this class repre- 
sented both physically and mentally the best of the race. It was, 
of course, from the class of house girls both in cities and on the 
plantations that the concubines of white men were mostly selected. 
These girls had the greatest opportunity to meet men outside of 
the immediate family, and they it was who became the mothers 


* Franz Oppenheimer, The State; Its History and Development Viewed Sociologi- 
cally, pp. 8o ff. 
? F. L. Olnisted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, pp. 593 ff. 
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of the successive generations of mixed bloods. They were the 
choicer and the more sought-after class. More than any other 
class among the Negroes, unless the free Negroes and mulattoes 
be excepted, the physically and mentally superior house-servant 
girls became the mothers of successive generations of mulattoes. 
Here there is no question of their mental superiority; that was 
one criterion on which their selection for house servants was 
made. 

The mulattoes thus trace their ancestry back to the choicest 
physical and mental type of their race. On the Caucasian side 
the pedigree runs back to a more miscellaneous group, among which 
are men of every class of society and every grade of intelligence. 
On the whole they represent the middle and social levels. So far 

Tle pple here} Ux as the mulatto is the product of the lowest white and the best 
A§plack, he would(nwt) on the assumption of equal race ability, pre- 


own that he was the product of the middle-class or upper-class 

white men and in so far as the superior social status connotes 

superior mentality, he was the product of the best Negroes and 

an average or superior white and would be by heredity superior 

to the average of the black group. On the whole it would seem 

IN the mulattoes, because of this process of sexual selection, are 
mewhat superior to the black Negroes. 

There has been and is, however, a further and much more 
important selective influence at work, tending in a much less 
uncertain way to the production and the perpetuation of an inher- 
ently superior mulatto group. 

The European peoples and their descendants in every part of 
the world have always assumed the mental superiority of the 
white race. The superiority of their culture was so palpably 
evident as never to be called into question. That this superior 
culture was not a conclusive demonstration of white superiority 
was a consideration that seldom rose above the threshold of con- 
sciousness. Peoples were judged by the prevailing state of their 
civilization; the inequality of peoples was assumed on the basis of 
their unequal advancement. That the white was superior and 
was the proper standard by which all others were to be judged was 
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the undebated and unquestioned presupposition. That the Negro 
slaves were mentally inferior was assumed and unquestioned. 

Consequently from the genesis of the mulatto group in America 
they have been assumed by the whites to be mentally more capable | 
than the extreme Negro type. The assumption of inequality 
between the parent-races ruled any other belief out of considera- 
tion. The white blood was a visible evidence of the mixed-bloods’ 
superiority to the more lowly black; his equally evident relation- 
ship to the lower group was similarly evidence of his inferiority 
to the pure-blood whites. In the thought of the white man he took 
rank from the inception of the group as a mentally, as he obviously 
was physically, intermediate type. 

The Negroes recognized the superiority of their masters and 
attributed that superiority, as did the white man himself, to the 
fact of his race and color. They accepted their inferior status as 
a consequence of their inferiority. 

rior ability-of the-white-and_probably there is no Negre-teday who — 
does-not subconsctousty believe the white man-superior,__Certainly 


the assumption is less questioned among them than among the 
whites. 

The mulattoes, when they appeared upon the scene, simply 
took over ‘the prevailing way of thinking. They accepted the 
white man as superior, recognized the Negro as inferior, and looked 
upon themselves as an intermediate type. The white man treated 
them as inferior; the Negroes treated them as superior. They 
looked up to the white and down on the black. Because of their , 
assumed superiority—or for whatever reason—they were given a } 
higher status than that of most of the blacks. The blacks 
recognized the difference made and accepted the white man’s 
estimate. They attributed the superior position of the mulattoes 
to the fact of their mixed blood. Fhe-mulattees-very-seon-came to 
enjoy_a_prestige among the-black group because of their relative} 7 
absence of Color and bécause-of-their assumed or actual superiority.» 

As a consequence of this caste feeling, which appeared almost 
as soon as the mulattoes, there has always tended to be, and there 
frequently has been, in fact, a separation between the blacks and 
the mulattoes on the basis of color. The mulattoes have always 
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tended to draw away from the Negroes, to avoid intimate associa- 
tion with them, to form separate societies, and to find their asso- 
ciates among others of their kind and among certain classes of 
whites. It has only been the constant pressure from above that 
has prevented the cleavage between the black and the yellow men 
from becoming a hard-and-fast color line. The mulattoes tended 
from the first to intermarry among themselves and so to perpetuate 
their traditional superiority. The sex relations between the 
mulattoes and the black Negroes tend to be of the kind that exist 
between the whites and the mulattoes rather than to be an inter- 
marriage relation. The black girlis-flattered by-attentions from 
the mulatto man;-just_as the mulatto girl is flattered by the atten- 
tions of the-white-man. 

The presence of this potential caste just above him has always 
been the envy of the black man. To gain admittance to it has 
always been his hope and his ambition. White is the badge of 
superiority. It was by catering to the blacks’ desire to be like the 
mulatto and the mulattoes’ desire to be like the white, by means 
of bleaching powders and hair-straighteners, that the most widely 
advertised woman of the race is enabled to maintain a villa in 
California and purchase a residence in the most exclusive section 
of Long Island far from contact with less shrewd and more highly 
colored Negroes. The racial unifarm is the Negroes’ most heavy 
burden. 

As a result of the social prestige of the mulattoes, the group 
is able to attract to itself every superior man who appears among 
the Negroes. To the extent that a black man is naturally superior, 
to the extent that he distinguishes himself among his fellows, to 
the extent that he advances to a superior or conspicuous place 
within the group by virtue of education, the accumulation of prop- 
erty, or what not, just to that extent does he become eligible for 
admission into mulatto society and qualified for marriage into the 
mulatto caste. The desire on the part of the Negroes, owing in 
part to the prestige enjoyed by the mulattoes, results in the con- 
dition of almost every superior man among the black Negroes 
marrying a mulatto wife. The superior mulatto men rarely ever 
marry into the black group. Of the half-dozen black Negroes of 
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some eminence in America at the present time, no one, so far as 
the facts are known, is married to a black woman. 

A single illustration of the tendency will suffice. The National 
Negro Business League will serve as an example of what is true of 
any group of exceptional men of the race. This group of men is 
doubtless the most representative group of Negroes in America. 
The life membership includes almost every Negro of any special 
importance in any particular line of work; certainly it includes the 
best in every line. Of the two hundred odd life members of the 
League," definite facts were ascertained in regard to 143 married 
men. Of these men, 14 are black men of pure or nearly pure 
blood. Twenty are dark mulattoes—that is, men of more Negro 
than Caucasian blood. Forty are men of approximately equal 
parts of Negro and Caucasian intermixture. Forty-two are light- 
skinned mulattoes—that is, men of considerably more Caucasian 
than Negro blood. Twenty-seven are near-white mulattoes; they 
are men whose features show only a trace, and in some cases 
scarcely a trace, of Negro intermixture. If now the wives of these 
men be classified into similar categories, 3 are found to be full-blood 
or nearly full-blood Negresses, 14 are of approximately three- 
fourths Negro blood, 32 are of about equal parts Negro and Cau- 
casian, 54 are of approximately three-fourths white blood, and 
40 show only a trace or even less of Negro blood. It is thus 
seen that there is an appreciably larger percentage of Negro 
blood in this group of successful men than there is in the group 
of women which they have chosen to be the mothers of their 
children. 

Further analysis of the facts shows the tendency of the men to 
select wives of the same ora lighter color. It is quite the exception 
to find a man married to a woman of a color darker than his own. 
Of the exceptions to this rule, two at least are to be accounted for 
by the fact that the woman who is a party to the union is a person 
of wealth or distinction and so was the one able to exercise choice 
in the marriage selection. But the chief exception to the rule is 
in the case of those near-white members of the group who, if they 
are to marry within the race at all, must mate with women of their 

t From the Report of the Fourteenth Annual Convention, 1913. 
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own or a darker color. Thrown into the form of a table (Table I) 
the facts are strikingly apparent. 

TABLE I 


NuMBER AND CoLor or Wives 


NuMBER AND Cotor oF MEN 
Dark Light 
Mulattoes | Mulattoes | wrulattoes | Near-White 


Black, 14. 

Dark mulattoes, 20 
Mulattoes, 40. 
Light mulattoes, 42..... 
Near-white, 27......... 


Totals, 143 14 


Of the 14 men of pure or nearly pure Negro blood, 2 are married 
to women of approximately full blood; 2 of them are married to 
dark-skinned mulattoes—that is, to women of approximately three- 
fourths Negro blood; 3 are married to women of approximately equal 
parts of Negro and Caucasian blood; 5 are married to light-colored 


mulatto women—that is, quadroons or octoroons; 2 are married 
to near-white women. The 14 women on the average contain 
appreciably more Caucasian than Negro blood. In 12 of the 14 
cases the children of these exceptional men are mulattoes; in only 
2 of the 14 cases will any of the native superiority of their black 
father which they may show or transmit be an asset to the black 
as distinct from the mulatto group. 

In the whole list the men are in 59 cases married to women 
lighter in color than themselves; in 62 cases the color of the hus- 
band and the wife is approximately the same, while in only 22 cases 
is the wife darker than the husband. In rar of the 143 cases, 
therefore, the children resulting from the union will be of the same 
or a lighter color’ than the father, and in only 22 cases will the 
offspring be of a darker hue. Moreover, as has already been pointed 
out, in several of the latter cases the men are themselves prac- 
tically white and their wives only a shade darker. In any case 
their children belong to a light-mulatto or near-white group. It is 


* Some allowance must also be made for some non-predictable variability in the 
offspring of hybrid parents. 
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thus apparent that in this group of successful and talented men 
there is a sexual selection against the black and in favor of the 
lighter-colored 

As a result of this marriage selection, whatever talent there is 
among the mulattoes remains among the mulattoes; whatever 
talent there is among the black group marries into the mulatto 
caste. In either event the talent.of the whole race finds its way 
into the mulatto group. The descendants of these talented men 
are mulattoes, and whatever of the father’s superior mentality 
and energy they may show or carry becomes an asset to the mulatto 
group, and the full-blood group is correspondingly impoverished. 
The mulatto caste loses none of its native worth and is constantly 
reinforced by the addition to it of the best of the variant types 
which appear among the numerically larger group. 

When this fact of marriage selection is recognized, it becomes 
possible to account for the demonstrated superiority of the mulatto 
group without assuming anything in regard to the inherent inferi- 
ority of the black race and without exaggerating the opportunities 
which the mixed-bloods have had to assimilate the culture of the 
white group. It is not necessary to show biological difference in 
the mental capacity of the parent-races in order to account for a 
biological superiority in the mixed-blood group. The selective 
influence operating through the channels of conventional marriage 
would, in the course of a few generations, undoubtedly produce a 
somewhat superior group. The difference in capacity of mulattoes 
and full-blood Negroes observed by several investigators and sus- 
pected by others may very well trace its origin to the operation of 
this selective factor rather than to an unequal capacity of the 
parent-races. If further investigation bears out the hypothesis 
of race inequality, this selective factor will account, in part at least, 
for the fact that the mixed-blood is not a median group, but in 
status and in ability to prodyce superior individuals stands nearer 
to the Caucasian than to the Negro parent. 

But the validity of the present position is in no way dependent 
upon the hypothesis of race difference. It rather reinforces the 
position of those who, while maintaining essential race equality, 
have not been able to account satisfactorily for the superiority of 
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the mulattoes without placing an undue emphasis on the better 
opportunity they have had to assimilate the culture of the white 
group. The white man’s assumption of the mixed-bloods’ superior 
capability, entirely aside from any question as to the accuracy of 
the assumption, created in the Negro race the tradition of mulatto 
superiority. It laid the basis for a class separation pn the basis of 
skin coloration and for the social prestige of the mixed-blood group. 
The social superiority of the mulattoes in the presence of their 
inability to form a closed caste has operated, through the influence 
of marriage selection, to bring into the group the favorable variant 
types produced by the entire race! The effect, on the whole and 
through the course of generations, has been to build up on the basis 
of the cultural class divergence a group that is not only culturally 
and traditionally superior, but one whose ancestry contains practi- 
cally every superior man the race in America has produced and 
which is, in consequence, a group of greater inherent possibility 
than is the branch of the race from which the favorable variant 
types have been successively abstracted. Even on the assumption 
of essential equality of the black as compared to the white race 
this sex selection on the basis of class separation and traditional su- 
periority must be taken into account in explaining the superior 
status of the mulatto group and in accounting for the greater num- 
ber of superior individuals produced by the mixed-blood division of 
the race. 

In this marriage selection there is a factor which, taken in con- 
nection with either of the conventional explanations of race dif- 
ferences or independent of either one or both of them, is operating 
to produce a superior racial group. In the American mulatto the 
evolution of a superior race may be seen in process. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHO-ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY 
AN INTERPRETATION OF THE FREUDIAN HYPOTHESIS 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
New Hampshire College 


“When the twenty years just past come to be looked upon from 
the distant future, it is probable that their chief claim to interest will 
be that they saw the birth of the science of abnormal psychology.” 
These are the words of Trotter, an English psychologist, in his 
recent book, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. They recall 
the prophecy made a few years earlier by Bergson: 

To explore the most sacred depths of the unconscious, to labor in what I 
have just called the subsoil of consciousness, that will be the principal task of 
psychology in the century which is opening. I do not doubt that wonderful 
discoveries await it there, as important perhaps as have been in the preceding 
centuries the discoveries of the physical and natural sciences." 


At present the sociologist who makes an excursion into the terri- 
tory of psychology and happens to find himself among the students 
of the abnormal mind senses the presence of vitality which promises 
scientific advance of serious import. Even such a visit reveals 
the central position in the new conquest that Freud and his fol- 
lowers occupy. The situation is well described by Trotter in 
these words: 


The most remarkable attack upon the problems of psychology which has 
been made from the purely human standpoint is that in which the rich genius 
of Sigmund Freud was and still is the pioneer. The school which his work has 
founded was concerned at first wholly with the study of abnormal mental 
states, and came into notice as a branch of medicine finding the verification 
of its principles in the success it laid claim to in the treatment of certain mental 
diseases. It now regards itself as possessing a body of doctrine of general 
applicability to mental phenomena, normal or abnormal. These principles 
are the product of laborious and minute inquiries into the working of the mind, 
rendered possible by the use of a characteristic method known as psycho- 
analysis.? 

*“The Birth of the Dream,” Independent, October 30, 1913. 


2 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, pp. 70-71. 
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Until recently it was generally thought that a great gulf sepa- 
rated abnormal and normal mental experiences and that, therefore, 
there was little relation between those who suffered from mental 
maladies and those who did not. As a result of its investigations 
abnormal psychology has made this idea untenable. The insane 
reveal, intensify, and exaggerate tendencies that are commonly 
found in normal individuals. The work of Freud has had much to 
do with bringing about this radical change of viewpoint. This 
fact has been justly expressed by a disciple of Freud’s in these 
words: 

It was while tracing back the abnormal to the normal state that Pro- 
fessor Freud found how faint the line of demarcation was between the 
normal and the neurotic person, and that the psychu-pathologic mechanisms 
so glaringly observed in the psychoneuroses and psychoses could usually be 
demonstrated in a lesser degree in normal persons." 


The significance of the work of Freud in demonstrating that normal 
mind states are revealed through abnormal experiences has been 
avowed by students who assume a critical attitude toward the 
Freudian movement as well as by the enthusiastic followers of 
Freud. Here is the statement of an author who attempts to 
review judiciously the value of the Freudian contribution: 


Among the greatest contributions of the Freudian school we must appreci- 
ate that Freud has made popular a new psychology, a humanistic, living 
psychology, which unearths for us the structure, constitution, and mechanisms 
of the mind of man, based on his feelings, his yearnings, his cravings, his antici- 
pations, his successes, his failures, his realizations.? 


The Freudian interpretations are not confined to medical prob- 
lems; they cover the field of human experience. This human-wide 
application of Freudian principles is made possible by the premise 
of the Freudian school that the revelations of purposes and impulses 
gathered by the alienist in his practice have fundamental value in 
disclosing the working of the mind, whether expressed in normal 
or morbid forms. This conception of the relation of normal and 


* Brill, Introduction to Freud’s Psychopathology of Everyday Life, p. v. 
? Solomon, “Plea for Broader Standpoint in Psycho-analysis,” Psycho-analytic Re- 
view, II, 57. 
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abnormal mental experiences is the basis of the aggressive attempt 
of the Freudian school to bring under its system all kinds of behavior 
that exhibit the motives of men and women; and no one is pre- 
pared to appreciate Freudianism who thinks of it as merely having 
to do with neurotic experiences. The school lays claim to the 
entire territory of psychological interpretation. It studies dreams, 
folklore, fairy tales, religious experiences, art, wit, primitive cus- 
toms, the biographies of famous men, the accidents of everyday 
life, just as it does the neurosis.‘ It is interested in every form of 
human mental experience. The Freudian position has been very 
concisely stated by Pfister in the following words: 

Freud recognized ever more clearly that the processes which produced 
nervous disturbances are also of highest influence on the mental life of normal 
individuals, and can be equally well studied in them. Without being unfaith- 


ful to the medical interest, the Vienna neurologist developed a new kind of 
psychology which penetrated to the unconscious causes of mental performances.” 


Sociology is certainly destined to obtain material of value from 
this extension of the area of psychic significance whether Freud’s 
theories are supported by future science or not. The restricted 
territory that formerly satisfied the psychologist has hampered the 
progress of sociological science. By assuming that all mental 
experiences illustrate mental laws and deserve scientific interpre- 
tation the Freudians have staked a claim that future psychology 
will surely attempt to develop. Psychology has been forced out of 
its comfortable little niche and must assume in the open field of 
science the more heroic task of handling all mental phenomena. 
To give Freud his rightful share of credit for this more ambitious 
program it is not by any means necessary to deny the influence that 
other workers have contributed. Sociology itself, especially in the 
field of social psychology, has tended to extend the area of experi- 
ence that the psychologist has been called upon to investigate. It 
is certainly unfair, however, to refuse to recognize, because of hos- 
tility to Freud’s conclusion, how largely his work has increased 
the ambition of the mental science. 


* Groves, ‘Freud and Sociology,” Psycho-analytic Review, ITI, 241-53. 
2 The Psycho-analytic Method (Payne trans.), p. 8. 
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Freud has not been content merely to enlarge the boundaries of 
psychology; he also claims to have given the science a new instru- 
ment. A more vigorous statement of this claim can hardly be 
found than Professor Holt’s affirmation: 

Now Freud’s contribution to science is notable, and in my opinion epoch- 
making, for a reason which has hardly ever been mentioned. And this reason 
is that he has given to the science of mind a “causal category”; or, to put it 
less academically, he has given us a key to the explanation of mind. It is the 
first key which psychology has ever had which fitted, and, moreover, I believe 
it is the only one that psychology will ever need. Although of course these 
two statements would be savagely disputed by the comfortably established 
professors of an earlier school, who are a bit mystified by Freud and suffer 
from the uncomfortable apprehension that he is doing something to them— 
they know not quite what. And in fact he is, for he is making them look hope- 
lessly incompetent. This key to the mind, which Freud calls the “wish,” 
is the subject of the present volume.* 


Followers of the Freudian school believe that they have discovered 
causal relations within the realm of mind experience, and that to 
some degree they have formulated the laws that govern these rela- 
tions. This is, indeed, the most significant element in the Freudian 
contribution for sociology, and, if it can be satisfactorily established, 
it will as certainly influence sociology as it has psychology. The 
alliance between the two sciences is of course very vital, and so 
great a change in the viewpoint of one must certainly modify the 
other. 

Sociology surely has suffered from the meager resources that 
have been brought together by its allied science working on the 
basis of philosophic parallelism. With the line of causation 
maintained only through the realm of the brain, the assumption 
of parallelism between the brain and mind has forced psychology 
to be content with description within its own field while leaning 
upon its sister-science, neurology, for the support necessary to pro- 
vide its scientific basis. This situation Freudian thought promises 
to remove, and there can be no doubt of the advantage that a 
causal science of mental experience will be to sociology. 

One of our leading American students has pointed out that 
already as a result of Freud’s work an attempt has been made to 


* Freudian Wish, Preface, pp. vi-vii. 
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bring together those who look at mental disease from the brain side 
and those who regard it from the mind viewpoint. In regard to 
Adler’s original contribution this comment is made: 


The distinctive feature of Adler’s approach to the problem of the neurotic 
character traits is that it approaches from the organic rather than from the 
functional side and in this way, I think, affords a valuable viewpoint because 
it tends to bring together the organicist and the functionalist, who have been 
too long separated by the misconception of irreconcilable differences between 
mind and body.' 


However strongly the orthodox psychologist may dissent from 
this theory that assumes a more intimate relation between mind 
and body, the conception should at least not startle the sociologist, 
for Lester Ward some years ago blamed the theory of a separated 
mind and brain for the lack of progress in the science of psychology. 
In The Psychic Factors of Civilization Ward wrote: 


I think that the habit of imagining an impassable gulf between body and 
mind has arisen from the time-honored belief in the ontological nature of 
the mind. If it should ever be possible to escape from that preconception and 
view mind simply in the light of a property, the mystery would forthwith 
vanish. It may be truly said that any property involves mystery. Why the 
peculiar molecular constitution and arrangement of glycerine should render 
that substance sweet, or of quinine should render that bitter is as mysterious 
as that the molecular constitution and arrangement of protoplasm should im- 
part to that substance vital properties, or as that the organization of the brain 
should give it the capacity to know. Yet no one descants on the wonderful 
pre-established harmony which makes salt saline and potash alkaline. These 
are simply the known properties of these substances, believed by chemists to 
be due to their chemical constitution, although they could never have been 
inferred or predicted from a knowledge of that constitution. Viewed in this 
light, mind in general, and thought in particular, are rescued from the 
dominion of magic under which the very latest works still persist in holding 
them, and are placed in the same scientific position that is conceded to all other 
phenomena that it is proposed to investigate. If I were asked to specify the 
most serious obstacle which now stands in the way of psychologic progress I 
should not hesitate to name as such this lingering notion of the necessary 
entity of mind.? 


The Freudians are busy at every point of human experience 
trying to establish a causal understanding of human conduct. 


? White’s Introduction to Adler’s The Neurotic Constitution, pp. xix—xx. 
? Ward, The Psychic Factors of Civilisation, pp. 225-26. 
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Perhaps in no work is this ambitious program more clearly expressed 
than in Freud’s Psychopathology of Everyday Life, and especially in 
the chapter entitled ‘‘Determinism, Chance and Superstitious 
Beliefs.” Even superstitions are made to yield their revelations 
of human motives. For example, who that has observed closely 
the thinking and acting of men will deny the significance of the 
following observation: 


Whoever has had the opportunity of studying the concealed psychic 
feelings of persons by means of psycho-analysis can also tell something new 
concerning the quality of unconscious motives which express themselves in 
superstition. Nervous persons afflicted with compulsive thinking and com- 
pulsive states, who are often very intelligent, show very plainly that super- 
stition originates from repressed hostile and cruel impulses. The greater 
part of superstition signifies fear of impending evil, and he who has frequently 
wished evil to others, but because of a good bringing-up has repressed the same 
into the unconscious, will be particularly apt to expect punishment for such 
unconscious evil in the form of a misfortune threatening him from without.' 


Readers of Freudian literature appreciate that such a principle 
as this, for example, is built upon a mass of concrete material 
gathered by the alienist, which to many at least is convincing. 


Fortunately one is free to test his own mistakes and failures of 
memory and to judge for himself how often they express purposes 
that have been pushed out of consciousness. However fantastic 
the material gathered by Freud may appear to the reader, he 
will admit, nevertheless, that, if such governing motives as Freud 
maintains can be proven, new light will be thrown upon human 
actions, and man’s conduct will be better understood by the 
sociologist than at present. 

It is Freud’s theory of the sublimation of instincts that most 
interests the sociologist. Under the influence of social control the 
impulses born of primitive instincts are inhibited and the energy 
which is restrained from its normal expression is expended in substi- 
tuted activities. An instinct which has been inhibited from acting 
directly as a result of the social pressure of modern culture attempts 
to find an indirect expression and when successful in discovering 
an outlet in harmony with the demands of social opinion is said to 


* Freud, Psychopathology of Everyday Life, p. 311. 
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be sublimated. Human society is made possible by this sublima- 
tion, and each person who becomes a member of the social group 
has to pass through the experiences of conflict between inner instinc- 
tive impulses clamoring for gratification and the pressure from the 
outward social environment which demands from the individual 
what seems to be best for the group as a whole. 

Of course the conflict is most significant during the years of 
childhood before an established system of adjustment between inner 
impulses and outer control has been obtained. The deeper sig- 
nificance of this period is in the fact that the unhappy failures of 
adjustment at this time, largely because of unfortunate education, 
remain in the life, and, acting later as a part of the experience which 
Freud calls the unconscious, intrude into adult purposes and plague 
the individual by introducing motives alien to the general attitude 
of the person that are expressed in conflicts ranging from discordant 
cravings to full-fledged neuroses. These conflicts under the skill 
of the psycho-analyst dissolve into the historic, simple elements 
which originated in early childhood, although, perhaps, attracting 
similar material from time to time in later years," and in the process 
of analysis the individual obtains a new opportunity to make 
the necessary adjustment between instinctive impulses and social 
control, and the alienist adds to the information that is constructing 
a causal explanation of human conduct. 

Criticism is made of Freud because he makes so much of the 
sex instinct. The first answer to this charge is the obvious fact 
that both psychology and sociology have made too little of this 
fundamental instinct. The criticism is especially deserved by the 
mental science and is partly due to the attempt in the past to study 
mind as something belonging to an individual apart from society 
rather than as an experience functioning in an environment per- 
meated with social interests. Social psychology can never ignore 
the sex instinct. Thomas has given just emphasis to this fact: 

This sex-susceptibility, which was originally developed as an accessory of 
reproduction and had no social meaning whatever, has thus, in the struggle of 


society to obtain a hold on the individual, become a social factor of great 
importance, and together with another product of sexual life—the love of 


*Putnam, Human Motives, pp. 83-85. 
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offspring—it is, I suspect, the most immediate source of our sympathetic 
attitudes in general, and an important force in the development of the ideal, 
moral, and aesthetic sides of life. 


The reader of Freud, however, must remember that the word 
*‘sexual’’ is used in Freudian literature with a wider meaning than 
is signified by popular usage” and also that Freud’s theory with 
reference to sex has been somewhat modified as a result of added 
investigation. Freud himself has best given the definition of sex 
as it is usually employed in recent Freudian writings: 

It cannot have remained unperceived by the physician that psycho-analysis 
is accustomed to suffer the reproach that it extends the term sexual far beyond 
the customary extent. The complaint is just; whether it may be applied as 
reproach may not be discussed here. The term sexual includes far more in 
psycho-analysis; it goes both below and above the popular sense. This 
extension is justified genetically; we reckon to the “sexual life’’ also all play 
of tender emotions, which have sprung from the source of primitive sexual 
impulses, both when these impulses experience an inhibition of their original 
sexual goal or have exchanged this goal for another one, no longer sexual. 
We speak, therefore, preferably, of psycho-sexuality, putting emphasis on the 
fact that one should not overlook nor undervalue the mental factor of the 
sexual life. We use the word sexuality in the same comprehensive sense as the 
German language does the word “love.’’s 


The student of primitive psychology is necessarily sympathetic 
with reference to the Freudian effort to study primitive experience, 
myths, and fairy tales for the purpose of obtaining information in 
regard to human conduct. The Freudian has, indeed, undertaken 
the task seriously, and it is certain that he has accumulated a mass 
of material supposed to throw light upon human motives which the 
sociologist can ill afford to neglect. The basis of the serious 
attention given myths and folk-customs is the belief that through 
such constructions attitudes of mind are expressed which are also 
found in the modern individual. This belief has been clearly 
expressed by Freud respecting mythology: 

As a matter of fact, I believe that a large portion of the mythological con- 
ception of the world which reaches far into the most modern religions is nothing 


* Thomas, Sex and Society, pp. 119 and 120. 
2 Groves, Moral Sanitation, pp. 19-20. 
3 Pfister, op. cit., quoting Freud, p. 63. 
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but psychology projected into the outer world. The dim perception (the endo- 
psychic perception, as it were) of psychic factors and relations of the uncon- 
scious was taken as a model in the construction of a transcendental reality, 
which is destined to be changed again by science into psychology of the uncon- 
scious." 


The student of savage life will find Freud’s treatment of the taboo 
exceedingly interesting and suggestive? The author’s thesis is 
that the ‘‘taboos, like the neuroses, have their origin in and repre- 
sent the end-result of contrary emotional excitations.” Freud’s 
study of the taboo is a good example of the serious interest he takes 
in the customs and ideas of simple society. 

Freud comes into closest contact with the science of sociology 
in his statement that there are two working principles of the human 
mind, one the principle of pain-pleasure and the other that of reality. 
He believes that the pain-pleasure principle has control of the 
unconscious processes and reveals itself by the fact that the uncon- 
scious, as it comes under investigation, is ever disclosing a tendency 
to wish-fulfilment. Especially is this domination of the wish- 
motive clearly seen in the dream, and for this reason the dream 
requires careful study if the pleasure-purposes of the patient’s 
unconscious life are to be brought out into the open. It is signifi- 
cant that this unconscious element represents the desire to cling 
to the past and the resistance that our effort to move forward ”. ces- 
sarily meets with because of our instinctive fondne ier 
experiences. The wish represents the reco?! f le dest t 
forbids the adult’s clinging to infants met 

Our childhood menta! prox aim to cuel from 
pain, to obtain p’easure immediate!) the disappear- 
ance of pleasurable experien ihe mind activity of the 

ther with pleasure-pain interests, and these 
ilso are valued within the narrow limits of the immediate 
the primitive mind, like that of the child’s, illustrates 
.u¢ limitations imposed by the pain-pleasure tendencies. 

Civilization, on the other hand, is developed by an increasing 

manifestation of the contrary mental attitude, the principle of 


* Freud, Psychopathology of Everyday Life (Brill trans.), p. 309. 
* Imago, Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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reality. This reality principle does not confine itself to the illusive 
pleasures of the moment, because the accumulated impressions of 
actual experience have taught the individual the need of a wider 
outlook. The reality principle demands that the significance of 
the duration of time be taken into account. This provides oppor- 
tunity to learn from the past and to look forward to future conse- 
quences. It gives a basis for the recognition of the law of causation 
and forces the individual to take heed to the reactions of the social 
group with respect to what he does. The reality principle attempts, 
therefore, to adjust the individual to his real environment, physical 
and social. 

This reality principle never obtains complete sway even in the 
most cultured life. The pain-pleasure motives are ever intruding, 
causing conflict and delaying progress. The conflict may be so 
serious and the adjustment so painfully imperfect as to force a 
neurosis which will once again, as in early childhood, enthrone the 
pain-pleasure principle. It is in science that we find the highest 
expression of the reality principle, for the encroachment of pain- 
pleasure motives is forbidden. 

Because of this independence from the coercion of pleasure 
modern science provides the means of man’s increasing control 
over his environment and makes possible his progress. The 
wish is pushed aside and the fact is invited to the front. 

Freud’s theory of progress allows no misunderstanding. It 
maintains that human advancement comes from the work of those 
who, laying aside childish cravings, master the real world by 
investigations that recognize no desires that would distort the fact 
for the advantage of a wish, conscious or unconscious. The onward 
movement of such mental processes will appear cruel to many in its 
disregard of the immediate demands of human wants, but in the 
end, both for the individual and for society, it will prove the wiser 
way of meeting the obligations of life. The hostility of the mass 
to the sovereignty of unbiased science will retard progress, and those 
who with courage throw aside human prejudices in order to know 
the real world must alone assume the heroic task of furthering 
human advancement. 
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THE HORRORS OF RESPECTABILITY 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
University of Illinois 


Why is it that “respectability” excites the rage of such writers 
as Bernard Shaw? Can anything be more respectable than respec- 
tability? Can anything be more contemptible? these writers 
retort. The question and the answer issue from points of view so 
diverse as to be mutually almost incomprehensible. 

Yet those who question thus and those who reply have certain 
ground in common. Both look with respect upon gratitude, gen- 
erosity, helpfulness, fidelity, and competent pursuit of worthy 
aims; and both look with abhorrence upon ingratitude, meanness, 
cruelty, falseness, and purposeless drifting, when these are clearly 
recognized for what they are. In so far as there is a difference in 
appreciation of these respectable virtues and in contempt for 
these sins between the two classes, those who decry burgeoise respec- 
tability have the greater moral earnestness and evince the more 
compelling moral enthusiasms and detestations. Those who defend 
respectability often speak with cynical skepticism of any ideal 
aims and of the possibility of any devotion stronger than selfishness, 
while it is those with most respect for what is most respectable in 
man who decry respectability. 

Conventional respectability is mere conformity, and mere con- 
formity is not respectable, but contemptible. To be a mere con- 
formist to the prevalent standards of the moment is to despair 
of all the unfulfilled possibilities or to be a traitor to them, or at 
best to be carelessly oblivious to them. Nonconformity may be 
reckless, ignorant, and selfish. Conformity usually is all three. 
It is reckless of the woe of the world, which it cares not to abate; 
it is ignorant of the signs of the times, of the promises implied in 
past changes, and of the proffers of sciences as yet largely unap- 
plied; it is selfish in its disregard of posterity and of all social classes 
except those which profit most from the existing status. No life 
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is truly respectable that has not in its habits of thought a poten- 
tial element of fellowship with the prophets and the martyrs. 

That contemptible respectability which is mere conformity is 
difficult to escape. Success, in its usual forms, is another name 
for conformity. Even the “original’’ man succeeds by inventing 
a new way of getting what people want to get or a new justifica- 
tion for thinking what people want to think. Success is a matter 
of supply and demand, and demand is the desire of those who can 
reward or punish. It is profitable, not only to do what the influ- 
ential want us to do, but also to think what they want us to think 
and to entertain the sentiments which they approve. They enter 
into our inner life with their subtlest deterrents and inducements. 
Even when we reflect in solitude, our interest unconsciously biases us 
in favor of conformity. To resist this bias requires a sturdy spirit 
with an element of heroism like that of Carlyle, who could differ 
with the mother whom he loved above all human creatures, suffer 
his genius to smolder in obscurity, and prefer to go, if need be, to 
the pit of perdition with open eyes of unflinching intellectual hon- 
esty rather than go to paradise blindfolded by comfortable self- 
deception. 

Self-deception is unconscious, otherwise it would be no decep- 
tion. One needs only to suffer his mind to drift where interest 
turns the helm to deviate to the opposite point of the compass 
from that where the star of truth is shining. To shift the figure: 
when interest puts us in blinders, we do not have to close our eyes 
to be deceived, for all that our blinders let us clearly see justifies 
the mind in its erroneous beliefs. 

It is not interest alone that renders it difficult to escape from 
mere conformity. It is also the weight of social prestige. If 
conformity were no more advantageous than nonconformity, still 
we should conform. The status quo rests on us like a superin- 
cumbent mountain. The influences which press on us from infancy 
make one a Democrat and another a Republican, one a Catholic 
and another a Protestant. Mentally we are part and parcel of 
the social classes to which we belong, unless by a determined reso- 
lution we have declared our independence. And if with refer- 
ence to certain questions the advocates of change do make their 
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voices heard above the steady bourdon of conformity, it makes 
comparatively little difference what arguments they present unless 
they win some advocates who have the prestige of “respectability.” 
Nowadays almost everyone believes in biological evolution, what- 
ever he may think of the comparatively infant processes of social 
evolution. But among this “almost everyone” how many have 
adopted their belief in evolution as a result of an appreciative 
consideration of the facts and arguments adduced by Darwin and 
his followers? If, now and then, a new belief grows to preva- 
lence, it is but little because the reasons for it appeal to the intelli- 
gence of ordinary men, and chiefly because here and there those 
reasons win the assent of a person who enjoys prestige, and, there- 
fore, ordinary men believe because the man of prestige believed, 
as we believe in evolution because our ministers have given us 
permission, our teachers have indorsed the theory, and, at length, 
“everybody” accepts it. It has become respectable. Thus pres- 
tige unites with interest in determining belief, and the two embed 
us in “‘respectable”’ conformity. 

In social and economic matters, however, interest occasionally 
sides with innovation. Those who have no hope of ordinary, 
conventional, ‘‘respectable’’ success, and upon whom the existing 
status presses cruelly, may cry aloud for change. The innova- 
tion which is thus advocated by the less “‘respectable”’ classes 
may be either that which is blindly desired in the hope that any 
change may benefit those on whom the existing order lays such 
cruel handicaps, or it may be the wisest measure which experience 
and investigation justify as promising relief and benefit; in either 
case it will usually be opposed by prestige and by the interest of 
the well-situated classes. It is thus that the abolition of slavery 
and of child labor in mines and factories was once passionately 
resisted. Even the most recent step in the mitigation of the evil 
of child labor encountered resistance from respectable people. It is 
almost always ‘‘respectable”’ to stand pat, and it is usually of 
doubtful respectability to advocate social change. In spite of all 
the social changes of the past, some of which were once more 
incredible than any of the proposals that now are advocated by 
any party of reform, it is still easy to argue that what has not been, 
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cannot be. It is both easy and cheap to camp in the actual and 
laugh at those who set forth upon the path of hope. And among 
those who thus camp and scoff are sure to be most of those who 
profit by the status guo, most of the well-fixed who desire all things 
to stay fixed, most of the rich, most of those who own and control 
the more ‘‘respectable’’ dailies, most of those who set the fashion 
in opinions, most of those who have prestige and whose favor 
conditions ‘‘success.”’ 

Change is not desirable for its own sake. The heritage of the 
past is infinitely precious. Some things appear to be settled 
once for all, or a thousand times for all. Yet change is indispen- 
sable if there is to be progress. In the most “respectable’’ quar- 
ters, not only is it bad form to advocate specific changes, it often 
is bad form even to hope for progress. But to be laughed out of 
that hope would be craven and contemptible. Prestige and inter- 
est, like gravitation, weigh down the limbs of endeavor. But the 
past and the present are full of prophetic promise as well as of 
warning. And men will cease to be men when they are so intimi- 
dated by prestige and so bribed or drugged by interest that they 
will not lift a hand for faith and hope and love—faith in humanity 
which has martyrs and mothers as well as tyrants and sycophants, 
hope for humanity which has a future far longer than its past and 
full of ever-accelerating movement, Jove of humanity which suffers 
needless woes and is rich with possibilities as yet unfulfilled. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CLARK COLLEGE 


Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, professor of sociology and history of 
civilization at Columbia University, delivered on May 1 the first of the 
annual lectures established by an alumni fund in memory of Carroll D. 
Wright, the first president of Clark College. The subject of the address 
was, “Americanism in War and Peace.” 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 

Dr. F. D. Watson will give a lecture course in sociology next year 
in the New Moses Brown Graduate School. The graduate school is 
the result of a gift of $400,000 of the late T. Wistar Brown, for fifty 
years a member of the board of managers and for twenty-five years 
president of that board. Its purpose is to furnish graduate instruction 
in history, sociology, philosophy, and biblical literature without ref- 
erence to any particular profession. 


Tue COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YorRK 


Professor Maurice has been elected an associate of the Institut 
International de Sociologie at Paris. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


Professor Cecil C. North has been appointed to represent the Ameri- 
can Playground Association for the Training-Camp Commission in the 
organization of communities to meet the social problems incident to the 
location of camps in their vicinity. 


SmitH COLLEGE 


Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, associate professor of economics and sociology 
in Smith College, was placed on the Mary Huggins Gamble Foundation 
in Economics and Sociology at a recent meeting of the trustees of Smith 
College. Mr. Chapin will give a course in “The Principles of Sociology” 
at the summer school of Ohio State University this year. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Professor Robert E. Park gave a series of lectures at Howard Uni- 
versity during April. 

Mr. Dwight Sanderson accepted the position of assistant secretary 
of the New York State Food Supply Commission. : 

Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, specialist in civic education of the United 
States Bureau of Education, is offering two courses in the summer 
quarter at the University of Chicago, dealing with the teaching of com- 
munity civics and of the social sciences of the high school. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Mr. C. C. Janzen, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
to a position in the Extension Division in charge of welfare work in 


western Colorado. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Dr. Lorin Stuckey, professor of sociology and economics at the Uni- 
sity of Iowa, has resigned to accept the presidency of Sayre College at 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars annually has been appropriated by the 
legislature of Iowa to finance child-welfare research at the state uni- 
versity, work to begin July 1. This fund came to the university as the 
result of a demand made by club women of the state for more work for 
child betterment. In their campaign they profited by the excellent 
advice of Dean C. E. Seashore, head of the university’s department of 
psychology. The work to be done here will be unique in that it will be 
the first important undertaking, in any way other than by education, of 
a state to finance without restriction scientific effort toward betterment 
of the condition of the normal child. Millions of dollars have been spent 
by the state for defectives, but heretofore practically nothing for the 


child who is well. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Assistant Professor L. L. Bernard has resigned to accept a position 
as associate professor of sociology in the University of Minnesota. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Professor George E. Howard is special lecturer in sociology at the 
University of Chicago for the first term of the summer quarter. He is 
offering two courses for graduate students on the subjects, “The Family, 
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Marriage, and Related Problems,” and “Problems in Social Psychology 
and Ethics.” 

Professor Hutton Webster has published another volume entitled 
Early European History in his series of historical texts. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dr. I. M. Rukinow delivered a course of lectures on social insurance 
in the summer school during the week beginning July 9, 1917. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dr. E. K. Eyerly has resigned his position as vice-president, dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, and professor of economics, in order j 
to devote his full time to research in the study of economic and social 
rural problems. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Assistant Professor William Kiekhofer is offering two courses in 
sociology in the summer school of the University of California. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Professor Grace Raymond, of the department of sociology, has been 
authorized by Judge V. T. Tidball, of the District Court of the state, to 
act as director of classes for the training of aliens in the duties of citizen- 
ship. The course, given in co-operation with immigration officials, may 
be completed in ten weeks, and at the end of that time a certificate is 
conferred which is accepted by the court without further examination 
of the candidate. 


CONVENDIONS TO BE HELD 


American Sociological Society. Philadelphia. December 26, 27, 28. 
The general topic of the papers will be “Social Control.”’ Secretary, 
Scott E. W. Bedford, 5800 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 

National Housing Association. Chicago. October 15-17, 1917. 
Headquarters, Hotel La Salle. Secretary, Lawrence Veiller, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

Recreation Congress of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. November 20-23. Secretary, 
H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Southern Sociological Congress. Blue Ridge, North Carolina. 
July 30 to August 3. Secretary, J. E. McCulloch, 508 McLachen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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The Psychology of the Great War. By Gustave LE Bon. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 480. $3.00. 

In this volume, to be followed by another on the political, psycho- 
logical, and social consequences of the war (p. 463), an attempt is made 
to get at the psychological factors which brought on the present war and 
to explain the conduct of the various peoples—particularly the Germans 
—engaged in the war. The familiar methods of interpretation employed 
by Dr. Le Bon in his other books, to which frequent references are made, 
are made use of here. The main causes of the war, he contends, were 
mystical or unconscious, or both, for mysticism dominates both the affec- 
tive and the rational processes (p. 348). While he recognizes the desire 
for economic expansion in the matters of trade and territory (pp. 51, 93), 
he discounts these as causes, much in the same way as does Norman 
Angell, on the ground that they are deceptive aims. By mysticism he 
means a race ideal which is at the same time irrational and all-powerful. 
In the case of the German peoples this mystical ideal is that of race 
superiority and Kultur, which in itself gives an absolute right to the 
possessors to subdue the rest of the world by whatever means are found 
necessary. So strong is this ideal among the Germans that it leads 
them to fall back upon a biological test of race superiority and survival 
and to reject the social criteria of worth as artificial and ineffective 
(p. 469). No one would doubt that this mystical ideal has had much 
to do with the German readiness for war, but the author fails to recog- 
nize that ideals grow out of situations, and these may well be economic 
and class interests. The author himself collects many instances of the 
purposive making of public opinion by special-interest classes in Ger- 
many through the press, the schools, and otherwise (p. 63). 

The view is set forth here that Germany no more than other countries 
involved desired the war (p. 261). In fact, he thinks the whole war was 
due to a series of psychological errors—a sort of comedy of errors. 
Austria and Germany expected to bluff the other countries into permit- 
ting the absorption of Servia by Austria, but the bluff was called because 
the Allies believed that the Central Powers were aiming at a univers] 
war when they really sought only a localized one. Thus a war which no 
one wished was foisted upon everybody. This theory is interesting in 
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the light of views more recently set forth by David Starr Jordan regard- 
ing the influence of warlike interests in Germany in tricking that country 
into war against its desires. The series of psychological errors by means 
of which Germany gradually antagonized the neutral states is reviewed 
and is connected up with the German philosophy of making war, gener- 
ally known as frightfulness (p. 369). 

The author seems divided in his opinion as to the value of German 
collectivism as a theory of the state. He admits that it is the strongest 
factor in her efficiency, bringing as it does complete loyalty and disci- 
pline (p. 66), though he speaks of it with contempt in contrasting the sub- 
missiveness of the German with the individualism of the Frenchman or 
Englishman who is suspicious of the state (pp. 67,68). In the end, how- 
ever, he recognizes that patriotism is impossible without it (p. 307) and 
admonishes the Western peoples to seek a greater degree of internal 
solidarity (p. 467). He admits German superiority and attributes it to 
“an exceedingly strict discipline and a meticulous organization which 
is well adapted to the needs of the modern era”’ (p. 465) rather than to 
race superiority. At other points, however, he does seem to assume 
fundamental or inherited differences in race mentality (p. 103). In 
regard to the relation of biology to psychology he does not always seem 
quite clear; at one point he speaks of patriotism as being an instinct 
(p. 306). Though he profoundly deplores the war (p. 469), he is not 
altogether without hope regarding it, feeling that so great a crisis may be 
necessary to jar social organization free from the controls of custom and 
start society upon a new evolutional mutation (p. 463). Is this inter- 
pretation mystical or rational? The book contains a wide range of 
documentary data and information of interest and value, and much of its 
psychological interpretation is very suggestive. Those who are accus- 
tomed to accept Dr. Le Bon’s theories of society as adequate will doubt- 
less welcome the present study on a subject of current interest. 

L. L. BERNARD 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Prostitution in Europe. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. New York: 
Century Co., 1914. Pp. ix+455. 

A book review belated three years has a changed and enlarged 

responsibility. It is no longer concerned primarily with statement and 

criticism of evidence and argument, but rather with the relation of the 


*“The Ways of Pangermany,” Scientific Monthly, January, 1917, p. 27. 
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work to the social movement which impelled the essay and to which it 
in turn gives impetus. 

This volume is the second of a series of four, projected under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene established in 1911 “as a result 
of the work of the Special Grand Jury which investigated the white 
slave traffic in New York in 1910.’ Two other books in the series, 
Commercialized Prostitution in New York City, by G. J. Kneeland, and 
European Police Systems, by R. B. Fosdick, have already appeared; the 
final volume dealing with prostitution in the United States is still 
awaited. 

The single impression—namely, the failure of regulation as a policy 
for the control of prostitution—gained by the American public from 
Flexner’s authoritative study of the European situation has had an 
effective influence in the widespread and successful campaign in this 
country for the abolition of the segregated vice district. His severe and 
sweeping arraignment of the so-called “European”’ policy is indicated 
by the culminating statement: “This, then, is the final and weightiest 
objection to the regulation: not that it fails as hygiene, not that it is 
contemptible as espionage, but that it obstructs and confounds the proper 
attitude of society towards all social evils, of which prostitution is one. 
. . . . By conceding to vice a privileged position, it discourages all 
effort to prevent or uproot it.”’ 

The limitations of the methods of repression in dealing with the 
problem of prostitution have not been adequately recognized by the 
general public. In an address before the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction at Baltimore in 1915 Dr. Flexner made clear his 
position: “The suppression of the grosser, more aggressive, and more 
prominent forms of vice means only that whatever of the volume and 
intensity of vice is due to sheer artificial manipulation and exploitation is 
eliminated; what remains is due to more deep-seated conditions—to 
individual weakness, depravity, or misfortune and to social and industrial 
conditions. At this point the effort to suppress will probably change 
the form of prostitution rather than reduce it further.” The success 
within these limits of the policy of repression through law enforcement 
is shown by the report of the Bureau of Social Hygiene for the year 
ending November 1, 1916, on commercialized prostitution in New York 
City, which concludes its survey of progress with the statement: “ Pros- 
titution has been proved to be a ‘modifiable phenomenon.’”’ 

“The further steps’ against prostitution require as a basis con- 
tinued study by psychologist and sociologist of sex in relation to society. 
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The first three chapters in this book defining prostitution and analyzing 
its demand and supply aspects have, in a sense, prepared the public for 
such a consideration of the fundamental factors in the problem. 
ERNEST W. BURGESS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Is War Diminishing? A Study of the Prevalence of War in Europe 
from 1450 to the Present Day. By F. A. Woops anp A. 
BaALtzty. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1916. $1.00. 


Messrs. Woods and Baltzly have performed a great service in 
preparing this concise, business-like little book. Of all the books which 
I have read treating of peace and war, this is ene of the very few which I 
shall keep on my desk for quick reference. In a way it is a classic. 
I say this because these men have presented facts instead of hopes and 
have been governed by statistics instead of by sympathies. They are 
among the very few who have attempted to treat a very dangerous 
subject in a scientific manner. 

I also am delighted at the way in which they have got after the pro- 
fessional pacifists. They not only quote copiously from various pub- 
lications of leading peace societies, but they speak right out in meeting 
and call names like “Carnegie,” “Taft,”’ “Butler,” and others. I agree 
heartily with their comments upon such professional pacifist propaganda. 

The statistics and dates are very useful and are very clearly pre- 
sented. This also applies to the charts at the end of the book. These 
statistics represent much original work and are to be greatly com- 
mended. They show that during the past centuries the world has been 
at war about one-half of the time and that war is neither more nor less 
prevalent today than ever before. In short, I think the book is splendid 
so far as it goes, but I should have liked the privilege of adding one more 
chapter. 

Let me explain what I mean by suggesting that the book is unfin- 
ished: I agree with the authors that the status quo is impossible and that 
self-preservation is the first law of nature. It is also self-evident that, 
this being the case, under present conditions militarism is inevitable. 
On the other hand, I see no reason why competition between nations 
cannot continue along economic lines without war, provided there are 
free markets. 

I follow the authors up to the point of their conclusion, at which 
point I think that they fall into the footsteps of the pacifists and let 
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their personal opinions warp their statistical judgment. For instance, 
I see no reason why, with a democratic international organization in 
control of the trade routes, tariffs, immigration restrictions, etc., nations 
could not obtain peacefully the same results which they would obtain by 
war. Donot mistake my comment. Statistics show clearly that status 
quo is impossible and that a continual struggle is inevitable, but statistics 
also indicate that, with free markets and equal opportunity, nations 
could continue to struggle economically and secure peacefully the same 
results which they now must resort to war to secure. 


RoGerR W. Basson 
WELLESLEY Hitts, Mass. 


The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities. By AuGusta 
BRONNER. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1917. Pp. 260. 


$1.75. 

In this work Dr. Bronner has broken new ground. The literature of 
psychology has hitherto lacked an explicit statement of the problems 
involved in the study of special gifts and special! defects. Psychologists 
engaged in applying their science to the practical study of human beings 
have been all too exclusively concerned with determining the level of 
general ability, and with classifying individuals for disposal on the basis 
of such determination. Dr. Bronner seeks to make a psychological 
analysis of the individual, as well as to obtain a quantitative measure- 
ment of his general intelligence. “An attempt has been made to discuss 
practical aspects of special abilities and disabilities, to offer in detail 
methods of attacking problem-cases, and to present various types, both 
(a) of particular disabilities in those who have normal general ability, 
and (5) of particular abilities in those who are below normal in general 
capacities.” 

Dr. Bronner brings to her task a rich experience in the personal 
examination of problem-cases in the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute of 
Chicago. Her presentation of the subject is, indeed, based on the 
experience afforded by such case studies. Forty-six concrete cases are 
presented, exemplifying problems in differential diagnosis, special defects 
in number work, special defects in language ability, special defects in 
separate mental processes, defects in mental control, and special abilities 
with general mental subnormality. 

It is somewhat disappointing that the author has not felt able to give 
us more generalizations from the concrete material studied, but it would, 
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perhaps, be asking too much to expect that a pioneer work will offer con- 
clusive generalizations, as well as state new problems, and contribute the 
first data toward their solution. One of the most wholesome influences 
of the book will be exercised in counteracting the too prevalent tendency 
to assume that an exhaustive psychological examination has been made 
when the level of general intelligence has been determined. Another 
effect will undoubtedly be to stimulate research along the lines sug- 
gested by the various cases. 

It seems reasonable to expect that education and social science 
will find an increasing amount of material relevant to their interests in 
researches conducted in the psychopathic laboratories which are multi- 
plying over the country. Certainly the present contribution leads to 


that expectation. 
Leta S. HOLLINGWORTH 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Belief in God and Immoriality. A Psychological, Anthropological 
and Statistical Study. By James H. Leusa. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Company, 1916. Pp. xx+340. $2.00. 

The author presents a somewhat detailed study of the belief in God 


and a future life as it appears in primitive religions and in the modern 
world of educated men and women. The treatment is extremely sug- 
gestive and illuminating. The primitive belief in the soul and its con- 
tinuance after death has little or nothing in common with the modern 
belief and cannot be said to have any causal relation to it. Primitive 
belief in survival is not equivalent to immortality; notions regarding it 
are irregular and contradictory. While at various times in primitive 
thought there have appeared conceptions of a ghost-land and even of a 
paradise, ghosts are ordinarily feared and associated with magic powers, 
and the conditions of admission to ghost-land or paradise are never 
moral excellences of any sort. The belief in departed spirits is not pro- 
duced by any desire for continuation, but rather originated through 
dreams, visions, sense of presence, etc. Whatever ideas primitive man 
may have held as to the happy estate of the dead, these ideas, for reasons 
clearly given by the author, gradually disappeared, and at the beginning 
of the historic period the prevailing attitude with reference to the future 
life was one of extreme melancholy. This primary belief in immortality 
gradually lost influence and was definitely opposed by the leaders of 
thought. This abandonment of the primitive non-ethical attitude 
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prepared the way for the establishment of the modern view. This is an 
ethical view, based on love and a feeling of the worth of human life. It 
is foreshadowed in ideas of translation to the abode of the gods and in the 
intense messianic hopes of the Hebrews. The Platonic doctrine was 
founded on aspiration and was related to the Orphic teachings. 

After the establishment of the modern conception of immortality 
we find a long succession of attempts to justify it, chiefly by metaphysical 
proofs. These metaphysical arguments are examined, and their in- 
sufficiency is clearly pointed out. The insufficiency of the philosophical 
proofs has led the modern religionist to fall back upon the so-called appeal 
to inner experience, which is none other than the attempt to prove 
immortality by the hope of it. Finally, the author presents a brief 
but drastic criticism of the supposed proofs furnished by modern spirit- 
ualism in its various forms. 

The next section of the book offers a statistical study of the belief 
in God and immortality as it appears among college students and among 
American scholars. Special pains were taken to secure data either from 
entire groups or from limited classes determined by chance selections. 
The results are highly interesting. Belief is highest among lower 
classmen and higher with women than with men. The author’s data 
show that 35 per cent of Juniors and Seniors in a Christian coilege are 
unable to profess belief in immortality. An even greater percentage of 
American men of science are disbelievers. The percentage of disbelief 
is appreciably greater among those recognized as most eminent. Many 
details are given that cannot be presented here. 

The conclusion is that these beliefs, having in the minds of people 
today little or no relation to the conduct of life, may well be discarded in 
favor of more practical moral teachings. The book deserves careful 


reading on the part of all religious and social workers. 
IRVING KING 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Character and Temperament. By JosePpH JAsSTROW. New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1915. Pp. xx+596. 

The subject of this volume is defined by the author as “the psycho- 
logical sources of human quality.” Human qualities are conceived as 
embracing the two classes, qualities of character and qualities of tempera- 
ment. “Temperament” signifies a “composite inherent bent of nature,”’ 
and the temperaments taken together constitute what Thorndike calls 
“the original nature of man”—the basis, in Jastrow’s terms, upon which 
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character “proceeds” or gets built up “by support of training, circum- 
stance, and purpose .... (p. 248). In this process of the formation 
of character out of temperamental elements or “instinctive dispositions” 
(p. 175) two main tendencies or aspects are discernible: “the increasing 
dominance of reason in the large realm of human activities” and “the 
complication of motives, measures, and expressions, by virtue of their 
setting in an inherent social disposition’’—in short, the “ intellectualiza- 
tion” and the “‘socialization’”’ of man’s original equipment. 

The chapters of especial interest to students of sociology will be 
found to be the third, fourth, and seventh, treating of ‘The Emotions 
and Conduct,” “The Higher Stages of Psychic Control,” and “The 
Psychology of Group Traits.”’ In the discussion and illustration of these 
topics there are frequent observations of a highly suggestive character, 
and often familiar facts are given a setting and an interpretation that 
bring out instructively and surprisingly a deeper significance—for 
example, the interpretation of jealousy as the correlate upon a higher 
social level, of a more primitive individualistic, ‘‘self-seeking’’ (chap. iv, 
pp. 182-83). But, taken as a whole, the book will be found extremely 
hard reading. The style is fluent, illustration is copious, the scale of the 
exposition is ample, and the breadth of the author’s discriminating 
conversance with the sheer factual wealth of human nature and experi- 
ence are nothing short of astonishing. But, frankly, in spite of these 
qualities—perhaps, indeed, from the very excess of them—the book is 
not interesting, and this because it does not lay hold upon the reader’s 
attention and fasten it by any manifest progression in the argument. 
In manner the exposition is distinctly literary and eulogistic, while the 
subject-matter is of a sort calling above all things else for clear definition 
of terms, distinct enunciation of propositions to be established, and 
orderly marshaling of evidence. One is reminded of William James’s 
complaint, in the Psychology, against the classic literature on the emo- 
tions. One gets an impression, in perusing the author’s smoothly and 
amply flowing periods, like that given by the writings of Rudolf Eucken— 
something tremendously complex and important is unquestionably 
under discussion, but just what it is one cannot make out; and it is quite 
impossible to see, without constantly renewed effort, why paragraphs 
and chapters begin and end and follow each other as they do. 

In the chapter on “The Emotions and Conduct” there appears to 
be some ambiguity as to whether the emotions are substantive elements 
of character and temperament or factors exercising control upon and 
over the “instinctive dispositions’ in their evolution from level to 
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level of character-type. Can they be both “sources of human quality” 
and “psychic trends” developing toward “mature potencies’? In the 
fourth chapter “there appears also some oscillation between a view of 
the “stages of psychic control’’ as temporally sequent in a more or less 
fixed evolutionary order and as phases of the individual’s active or passive 
attitude toward his physical and social environment. The question 
is whether “high” and “low” here mean “complex”’ and “simple’’ or 
“late” and “early’’ in some objective and absolute sense, or must have 
their significance fixed in terms of the purposive furtherance and impedi- 


ment of the conscious personality. 
HENRY W. STuART 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Advertising and Its Mental Laws. By HENRY FosTEeR ADAMS, PH.D. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. vii+333. 

The viewpoint of the “behaviorist” is adopted. Simple yet detailed 
discussion of elementary psychological principles prefacing the account 
of technic and outcome of experiments is characteristic. A concise 
description of statistical methods is given. The writer, of course, uses 
the data of Gale, Scott, Strong, Hollingworth, Starch, and others for 
corroboration or correction, but introduces several original methods and 
problems. The principal fields of inquiry are attention, association, 
memory (including problems of size, position on page, etc.), fusions 
(involving problems of effect of repetition, surroundings, etc.), the 
appearance of advertisements (involving color preference and aesthetic 
factors), and a concluding chapter on action, treating the mental mechan- 
ism of decision (final purchase). 

The purpose of the writer—to emphasize and develop the quantita- 
tive aspects of psychology as applied to advertising—appears to be 
fulfilled, although as yet checking of the conclusions of laboratory experi- 
ment by results gained under actual business conditions has not been 
extensively done. 

The value of such work is undoubted. Considering the vast annual 
sum spent (and wasted, some of it) in urging contributions to philan- 
thropic enterprises, the reader wonders whether a research fellowship to 
investigate prevalent methods of appeal and the returns from the 
advertisement of humanitarian projects should not be part of a program 


of national economy. 
E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Prostitution in Its Relation to the Army on the Mexican Border.—What seems 
to me to have been the most inexcusable situation,with reference to prostitution was 
found in connection with the troops in Mexico. In many instances prostitution was 
deliberately provided for by the officers on the assumption that it was necessary for 
the contentment or well-being of the men. Commanders of troops and chiefs of 
medical staffs were deeply concerned about the problem, but almost wholly about its 
results, the minimizing of the large percentage of venereal disease, and not about 
prostitution itself. By far the largest proportion of venereal disease found among the 
troops was contracted in the mobilization camps before prophylactic measures were 
instituted, and unfortunately nothing was done to put a check to the Mexican clandes- 
tine prostitution, which was very extensive and very bad. As a prophylactic measure 
every soldier who had sexual relations with a strange woman was required to report to 
the medical officer to receive treatment within six hours. This measure as now carried 
out in the army proves effective in a large degree. Experience on the border, however, 
clearly establishes the fact that the extent of prostitution is in direct ratio to its 
accessibility. The greatest evil to society results from the shattered ideals, lowered 
standards, sensualized minds, and perverted practices which are brought into home 
life and society by these men who represent in large measure the cream of the young 
manhood of the nation.—M. J. Exner, M.D., Social Hygiene, April, 1917. -* 

T. E. 


The Psychology of Woman and Her Future Réle.—There is much speculation 
as to what women, with their enlarged opportunities and advantages, will do after the 
war. To answer this query we need to consider female psychology. What are the 
significant sex differences? Woman is altruistic in the sense that she does not con- 
sider herself first; she is more sensitive to the joys and sorrows of others. Man is 
more adventurous; woman more passive. These differences follow from the instinc- 
tive biological tendency of the female to act so as to create and support other life, with 
little regard for her own. ‘‘Passionality,’’ the instinctive and irrational attraction (or 
repulsion) toward another person, or thing, is marked in women. It is a condition of 
altruism, but it deprives reason of its efficacy. Man is susceptible to passion, but in 
him it takes the form of an impulsion for an experience or achievement. In woman 
it is always for a living being. The former enjoys the pleasure of passion’s satisfaction; 
woman does not attend to its enjoyment; she is thinking of others. As consequences 
of this female tendency, women are (1) illogical, not stopping to reason; (2) prone to 
magnify situations and see improbable results attaching to an act; (3) unable intelli- 
gently to seek their own interests, knowing the interests of those they love better; 
(4) intolerant, because they do not think coolly; and (5) changeable, because passion 
cannot be trusted as being ‘stable. In short, woman’s virtues and faults proceed from 
her altruism, as man’s do from his egoism.—Dr. Gina Lombroso, “‘La Psychologie de 
la femme et son réle futur,”’ Revue des nations latines, March, 1917. ae, “ive Sos 


The Theater and Education.—There can be no deep art without the traditions 
of our classic drama. In face of the modern theater’s disposition to disregard this 
fact the preservation of the life of dramatic art seems to demand a municipal theater. 
The state spends liberally for education which the people may or may not want, but 
it refuses to spend anything for public drama, on the principle that the people should 
be their own judges of what culture they shall have. But popular taste, undirected by 
dramatic artists, allows the theater to degenerate. Under the right control the 
theater can be one of the greatest educational agencies. So can amateur dramatics. 
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Both should be fostered and improved by municipal or state enterprise. They will 
then add wholesome recreation to the lives of our people, particularly those of the 
industrial classes —Eleanor Robson (Mrs. August Belmont), The Outlook, March ; 7 
1917. C. 


German Science and Industrial Realism.—German science is a technique or art, 
not true or pure science. German education has strongly tended to become practical 
or technological. On the other hand, French learning and science have striven to 
remain pure, and resisted becoming venal. In so far as science has succeeded in this 
course, it has failed to promote directly the strength of the nation. And it has also 
probably made no greater gains for truth. For, as a matter of fact, pure and applied 
science thrive well hand in hand; the one helps the other. Unfortunately, France 
has been more reluctant to recognize this than have been most nations. The United 
States is only some steps behind Germany in the combination of pure and applied 
science, as witness such work as that of the University of Pittsburgh and Edison’s 
great laboratory at Orange, New Jersey. In some respects the Americans have 
excelled the Germans, for instance in the study of industrial efficiency. The lab- 
oratories for the pursuit of applied science are remarkable institutions; their construc- 
tion involves great expense, their operation requires attention to vast detail, and their 
investigations may reach over periods of many years. Germany has given such 
institutions liberal support. French science must recognize the advantage of this 
program and adopt it.—Daniel Bellet, ‘‘Science germanique et réalisme industrial,” 
Mercure de France, March, 1917. < 


Spirit and Matter: A Philosophical Tradition.—The traditional problem of spirit 
versus matter may be given vitality by being taken in a larger sense as the spiritual 
versus the material. The distinction is a relative one within the growth of any human 
experience, whether taken in terms of interplay of thinking processes or of the inter- 
relations of experienced conduct. It is the distinction between the data of immediate 
and imperfect environments and the ends of remote and desirable conditions yet to 
be effected. How it easily becomes exaggerated is shown in the history of philosophy, 
and even today in many philosophical and religious conceptions. To be vital, how- 
ever, the category of the “‘spiritual’’ must be kept elastic and applicable to the absorb- 
ing but changing values of purposive living.—John Frederick Dashiell, Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, February, 1917. cS cz 


Politics and City Government.—The causes of parties lie deeper than election 
laws or most so-called issues. Since these causes are social and economic, we must 
expect the continued existence of party organizations in our municipal affairs. The 
task before our reformer is not the enactment of non-partisan laws, but the develop- 
ment of legislation and opinion which will make parties responsible for their conduct of 
municipal government. Fusion is a temporary process better calculated to frighten 
and educate party leaders than to develop a unified and well-planned city administra- 
tion. The independent, self-directing citizens are relatively few in any community 
or party, but education will increase that number, and from them we may expect a 
check upon the party extravagance which has disgraced so many of our cities. Men 
who want wise and just government in cities are likely to do as much good by co-operat- 
ing with parties and insisting upon the establishment of sound party policies and 
genuine party responsibility as by running to the legislature for new non-partisan 
election laws.—Charles A. Beard, National Municipal Review, March, 1917. 


Vocational Education and Democracy.—Opponents of vocational education 
maintain: (1) that it is opposed to democracy and will stratify society, and that (2) 
Germany is a horrible example of this; (3) that under the present system all leave 
school on the same social plane. On the other hand, its champions claim: (1) The 
rene system is undemocratic in that it is based on the interests of those who pursue 

igher education—the leisure class which disdains the laborer. The many are being 
exploited by the favored few. (2) Vocational education will remedy this by (a 
making the curriculum more appealing, (b) dissipating the desire to leave school early, 
and (c) healing the breach between capital and labor. The workingman and the 
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future capitalist will be made to appreciate their work and their interdependence. 
(3) German education does not operate to stratify society; it simply reflects German 
ideals. The arguments of both are conclusive enough. We should not lose sight in 
educational reforms of that which constitutes the very essence of American citizenship. 
There are some things which are preferable to the mere art of making a living.—George 
Johnson, Catholic Educational Review, March, 1917. E. H. S. 


The Theory of Values.—The psychology of values emerged as an attempt to 
develop a scientific theory of hurnan goods over against the absolutistic ethical theory. 
Psychology should study values, not as abstractions, but in their functional relation- 
ships. The value situation corsists of (1) a valuable object, (2) an organism or 
activity to which itis valuable (or by which it is valued), and (3) an end or purpose 
with reference to which it is valuable. Previous theories have neglected one or more 
of these factors. Value is essentially that quality of an object by which it becomes a 
means toanend. Are ends as ends values? Within the realm of human experience 
it is only as our ends are viewed as capable of leading to something else, some further 
human end, that value can be predicated tothem. Values may be classified from three 
different standpoints: (1) according to the kinds of objects which have value quality, 
(2) according to the things to which they are valuable, or (3) according to the purpose 
or end to which a thing is valuable. A value is not an absolute, unchanging piece of 
reality, but a characteristic of nature by means of which organic activity is made 
possible and carried to its perfection.—Herbert W. Schneider, Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, March, 1917. E. H. 5. 


Immigration after the War.—The American immigration policy has been shaped 
by a sentimental desire to provide a refuge for the oppressed and to open a door of 
opportunity for the progressive and discontented. In so doing we have been guilty 
of a twofold crime. We have increased our own burden of private and public philan- 
thropy and we have retarded political, social, and religious reform in Europe by 
providing a safety valve for discontent. Our policy in the future must be increasingly 
restrictive. Such restriction must be considered as a problem in eugenics. It must 
be concerned with the exclusion, not of undesirable individuals, but of undesirable germ 
plasm. The Burnett act is in reality a eugenic measure. The literacy test is a minor 
detail and provides for so many exceptions that it may be neglected. The interest of 
the act for the eugenist lies in its exclusion of persons of constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority and of persons addicted to chronic alcoholism, in the provision for more 
thorough medical inspection, and in its increase to five years in the length of time 
during which, if an alien shows that he belongs to the excluded classes, he may be 
deported, although he may have passed examination on entry. We are thus enabled 
to get rid of undesirable aliens for whose defects we are not responsible and who, if 
they were allowed to remain, would establish lines of defective offspring.—Robert 
De C. Ward, Journal of Heredity, April, 1917. H. E. Jj. 


The Experimental Method and Sociology.—The experimental method has brought 
notable achievements in physical science, but its use in the social sciences is fraught 
with unique difficulties. The opposition of conventional morality to all experimenta- 
tion upon human beings has compelled the sociologist in most instances to be satisfied 
with observing the results of certain natural experiments, such as the effect of isolation 
upon the Eskimo or the operation of Malthus’ law and natural selection upon the 
Chinese. Moreover, the sociologist can never isolate the factors of his problem. He is 
dealing with persons reacting toward a given physical environment within a social 
medium. The utopian communities are examples of social experimentation in simplest 
terms, but they failed because of the impossibility of controlling the social medium 
within which the experiment took place, and because of the character of the individuals 
with whom the experiments were performed. Better results may be hoped for when 
the state becomes an official social experimenter, as in the case of the state socialism 
of Germany or England. But the unexpected results of some of these experiments 
show that not all the conditions of the problem were known. Social experimentation, 
like experimentation in the physical sciences, will have to proceed through a prelim- 
inary stage of feeling its way by the method of trial anderror. The statistical method 
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helps to analyze conditions of cause and effect and assists in overcoming the difficulties 
presented by the complexity of data. The statistical method therefore bears to scien- 
tific method in sociology much the same relation that the experimental method bears 
to precise methods in the physical sciences.—F. Stuart Chapin, Scientific — 
February and March, 1917. H. E. 


Birth Control in Its Medical, Social, Economic, and Moral Aspects.—That 
judicious birth control does not mean race suicide, but, on the contrary, race pres- 
ervation, may best be seen from reports from Holland, Australia, and New Zealand, 
where the means of artificial restriction are in free circulation. Through judicious 
birth control millions of unborn children would be saved from the curse of handicapped 
existence as members of a family struggling with poverty or disease. Contraception 
increases the percentage of marriages of young people, physically and morally strong, 
who gladly would prefer wedlock to the withering away in a sorrowful maidenhood or 
to the dire consequences of sexual irregularity with its propagation of venereal diseases, 
“Conscious and limited procreation is dictated by love and intelligence; it improves 
the race. Unconscious, irresponsible procreation produces domestic misery and half- 
starved children and degrades man to the level of the brutes,”’ says Dr. W. L. Holt. I 
believe in birth control because with the aid of it man and woman can decide when 
to have a child, work and prepare for its arrival, welcome it as the fulfilment of their 
heart’s desire, watch over it, tenderly care for it, educate it, and raise it to be what 
every child should be destined to be—a being happy, healthy, strong in mind and body 
and soul.—S. Adolphus Knopf, M. D., American Journal of Public Health, February, 


Significant Evidence for Mental Heredity.—Any discussion of the significant 
evidence for mental heredity must aim at unraveling the part taken by heredity as 
opposed to external forces of nature commonly called the environment, and also as 
opposed to a possible internal force, acting apart from the known laws of nature and 
commonly called free will. This latter aspect is usually ignored in scientific discussions 
of the question, but it should not be ignored. The significant evidence for mental 
heredity is very considerable. The correlation ratios for mental and physical traits, 
the facts of alternative mental heredity, all have their significance and value, even if 
they do not separate internal from external forces. Future research must consist 
in measuring heredity and environment _ from each other, in order to build up a 
true, practical science of eugenics.—F. A. Woods, The Journal of Heredity, March, 

H. 
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